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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ninilljesicsani 
4 LR. GLADSTONE is to publish on Monday a somewhat bulky 
M pamphlet, which will probably exert no inconsiderable 
influence over the minds both of his Irish supporters and of his 
Conservative detractors. It is called, ‘'The Vatican Decrees, in 
their bearing on Civil Allegiance, a Political Argument and 
Expostulation ”; and its drift is, we believe, first to show that the 
Vatican decrees were the policy of a party in the Church anxious 
to impose a stronger tie on the consciences of Catholics than 
any they owned before 1870, in case of a European combination 
to re-cstablish the temporal power of the Pope; and next, that 
in that event there must be a keener struggle between orthodoxy 
and civil loyalty in the minds of Roman Catholics, than there 
would have been before the proclamation of the Vatican decrees. 
Notwithstanding his attack upon those decrees and the party which 
carried them, Mr. Gladstone goes on to declare,—herein virtually 
condemning the Bismarckian mode of meeting what Mr. Glad- 
stone nevertheless terms the ‘aggression of the Church,”— 
that the change ought not to cause, and in him does not cause, the 
slightest feeling of regret for the successful effort which the Liberal 
party has made to give perfect equality to the Catholic faith with 
other faiths in the Empire, and that whatever little there may 
yet remain to be done in the execution of the same task, he will 
endeavour to do as earnestly and as effectually as ever. Mr. 
Gladstone also, we believe, explicitly asserts his belief that, in 
matter of fact, though no longer theoretically, the Roman Catho- 
lics of this country remain as good and loyal citizens as himself. 











— 





The November elections in the United States have resulted in 
the complete overthrow of the Republican party. The entire 
South may be said to have been lost, and the most important States 
of the West, and New York State and New York City, together 
with Pennsylvania. The Republican majority of one hundred 
in the Ilouse of Representatives has been cancelled, and the 
Democrats have a majority of fifty-six, while in the Senate 
the Republican majority has been reduced to ten. Even 
in Massachusetts the Democrats have carried their nominee 
for Governor by a majority of 5,000. As the President and 
Senate together possess all Executive power, this decision for the 
present only invests the Democrats with a veto on new legislation 
and requests for money, but it is not doubted that in 1876 
President and Legislature will both be Democratic. We have 
endeavoured to describe some of the causes of this revolution 
elsewhere, but may add here that the dividing-line between the 
parties is unusually faint. The Republicans have been fourteen 
years in power, and the people are tired of them—that is, in a 
brutal form, the most reasonable explanation. 





The latest rumour in Paris appears to be that on the meeting 
of the Assembly on November 30, a Message will be read from 
the President, demanding that the Deputies should proceed with 
the Constitutional Laws. These laws, which are to define the 
Marshal's powers, to secure him a successor, and to create an 
Upper House, will be referred again to the Committee of Thirty, 
who will probably delay action as before. The object of such a 
move must be to continue the Septennate, and avoid a final 
decision as to the form of Government; but its success depends 


entirely on the action of the Left Centre, which can, if it pleases, | Irish Church,—iu this respect repudiating Mr. Leatham’s de- 





either force the Assembly to proclaim the definitive Republic, or 
to pronounce its own dissolution, It is imagined that the fight 
over the Constitution will be as sterile as all previous fights have 
been, but that idea rests on the assumption that Assemblies in 
France never change, whereas experience shows that every recess 
more or less modifies Deputies’ opinion. ‘They hear what their 
constituents say, and unless they are Legitimists are always sus- 
ceptible to the new influence. It will be found, we suspect, that the 
splendid harvest and vintage have influenced the peasantry towards 
Marshal MacMahon and the Republic he professedly represents, 





The second ballot for the Pas de Calais came off on Sunday, 
and ended in the election of the Bonapartist, M. Delisse- 
Engrand, He received 18,000 votes more than before, the 
Legitimists, whose candidate had retired, having apparently 
voted for him to a man, in order to keep out the Republican. 
This vote is the more remarkable, as the Legitimist chiefs are 
believed to have advised abstention, and the Ultramontanes cer- 
tainly did. M. Brasme, the Republican candidate, also obtained 
12,000 more votes, and the party quote them as proof that the 
people who do not vote until pressed are with the Republic. The 
whole affair, however, only displays the well-understood truth 
that in France there are only two serious parties, and that the 
Government, which this time swerved towards the Bonapartist, 
can in many places secure the victory to either. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales paid a State visit to 
Birmingham on ‘Tuesday, and met the warmest reception from 
the people and the Mayor, Mr. Chamberlain, supposed to be a 
Republican of the milder type. He was expected to commit 
himself, but behaved instead with unusual dignity, and in pro- 
posing Her Majesty’s health, stated that ‘at no time had Her 
Majesty's personal popularity been greater or more fully assured,” 
that in England and now, “the Monarch is acknowledged to be 
above all parties, while belonging to none,” and ‘the Throne is 
respected as the symbol of all constituted authority and settled 
government.” And when, proposing the health of the Prince and 
Princess, he excused any possible failufe in the town on account of 
the infrequency of its receiving such honour, he did not fail to add, 
“This town has been long distinguished, not without cause, for 
the independence of its citizens and the freedom and outspoken- 
ness with which all opinions are discussed, and this fact gives 
value to the welcome which has been offered, and stamps the 
sincerity of the wishes which are everywhere expressed for the 
continued health of their Royal Highnesses.” The speeches were 
most dignified as well as cordial, and it is quite amusing to notice 
how an exhibition of mere tact, though tact of a high kind, has 
affected the popular estimate of Mr. Chamberlain. 


The Berlin Correspondent of the Zimes telegraphs that the 
disabilities of the Raskolniki, the Nonconforming sects of Russia, 
have at last been removed by decree. ‘They do not acknowledge 
the Patriarchate of the Czar, though acknowledging his civil 
authority, or use the modern Russian liturgy, and have hitherto been 
treated almost as enemies of the State, their marriages being de- 
clared illegal, their children illegitimate, and their property on 
death forfeited to the State,—the latter penalty, however, being 
evaded. Lenceforward they are to be treated as other Russians, 
and as their number is variously estimated at from nine to four- 
‘teen millions, the concession is an immense one. ‘The obstinacy 
of these sects, whose dissidence commenced in the reign of Peter 
the Great, has been of the immovable, passive kind, and has at 
last worn out the Government, which, moreover, saw in them the 
only powerful body of disaffected men within the limits of the 








Empire. 





The Liberationists held a Conference at Manchester on Wed- 
nesday, at which Mr, Ilugh Mason presided. The general tone 
of the meeting was in favour of pushing on the agitation without 
| reference to the exigencies of the Liberal party, and also in favour of 
/a much more stringent disendowment than that imposed on the 
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claration on this point at Huddersfield on the following day, so far | 
as we understand its tendency. Mr. Richard, as usual, attacked | 
Mr. Forster, at the same time saying he had never said anything | 
unkind about Mr. Forster; which only shows that Mr. Richard, 
like most partisans, can be very unkind, and what is more, unfair, 
without knowing it ; and Mr. John Morley made an able speech, 
in which he maintained that all the good, and more than all 
the good, the Establishment does would be done by a private 
Episcopal sect,—but he ignored the free interchange of very dif- 
ferent religious views within the Establishment, which does not, 
and hardly can take place, between one sect and another. He 
also put the possibilities of Disendowment in a very attractive 
light for the agricultural labourer, as we have elsewhere shown, 
in our comments on Mr. Leatham’s speech. The report of Mr. 
Illingworth showed that the £100,000 demanded for the agitation 
would in all probability ‘be raised, Yorkshire alone having pro- 
mised nearly £25,000. But the value of such a subscription in 
spreading a scientific certainty like the doctrine of Free ‘Trade, 
and its value in urging a mere matter of opinion, will be found 
to be very different. You can popularise political economy, but 
you can hardly popularise a particular view on a matter which, 
decide it which way you will, depends on balancing so many 
weighty considerations on one side against so many, also weighty, 





on the other. 





In the course of the Conference, a curious assertion was made 
by the Rev. George Reany Warrington, that in politics “grati- | 
tude was grossly immoral,”—the bearing of which was, that 
gratitude to Mr. Gladstone or any other leader should not pre- | 
yent any man from throwing him over the moment he refused to | 
accept any principle like Disestablishment, which seems essential | 
to a particular elector, If that view had been acted upon con- 
sistently at the polling-booths and in Parliament, Parliament | 
would long ago have been swept away as a mere chaos of 
individual self-wills. Leadership is organisation. And who 
would be leader, if his followers never showed him any gratitude 
for right and wise guidance, by deferring to his judgment when 
they did not personally agree with it? The Rev. George Reany 
Warrington’s principle would disestablish and disendow a great 
many institutions besides the Established Church. 








We have discussed elsewhere the chief positions maintained by | 
Mr. Leatham, in his very amusing and able speech at Hudders- | 
field, on ‘Thursday. We may add here that he was very happy 
on the Licensed Victuallers, and their desertion en masse to the | 
Tory party. ‘They were expected to sell themselves to the | 
Tories like so many puncheons of rum and noggins of whiskey, 
and they did it. But not all of them. When the religious 
society to which he belonged was cautiously feeling its way out 
of small-clothes into pantaloons, it was recorded that one | 
staunch Conservative of the old costume publicly expressed | 
his gratitude that, in the midst of right-hand defections and | 
left-hand fallings away, there was still a blessed remnant left | 
in breeches. That was his consolation in reference to the Licensed 
Victuallers, who had sold themselves to the ‘Tories for as poor a 
mess of pottage as that recorded in Scripture. It was not to be 
argued that the poverty of Tory gratitude was due to inability. | 





They had ample majorities, —majorities as big as their pledges,— | 
to do anything they wished. So many brewers were returned to 
Parliament, that the whole Conservative side of the House wore 
a rosicr complexion ; and when honourable gentlemen trooped 
back from dinner, it was like the entry of a Bacchic proces- 
sion.” Mr, Leatham’s expressions of loyalty to Mr. Gladstone 
were earnest and eloquent,—and would be redoubled, if Mr. Glad- 
stone would but assent to disestablish for him, what Mr. Leatham 
punningly calls the Church in her ‘‘sacerdotage.” | 


A curious stockbroking case was decided in Dublin on | 
Saturday. Mr. Westby Smith, stockbroker, of Belfast, em- | 
ployed Mr. Bernard Cracroft, of the London Stock Ex- 
change, to buy and sell shares for him to a very great 
amount. He represented that he was acting for a syndicate 
of rich linen-men, and usually paid up losses pretty promptly. 
In December, 1873, however, he telegraphed that his syndicate 
had broken up and he could pay no more, whereupon Mr. 
Cracroft, to whom he owed £32,000, failed. Mr. Cracroft | 


claimed that Mr. Smith should be adjudicated a bankrupt, 
and his opponent pleaded that the transaction was a gambling 
one. As, however, Mr. Cracroft had not gambled, receiving 
none of the gains and paying none of the losses, the Judge 
held the plea invalid, and the jury, after eight hours’ deliberation, 
caused, apparently, by an idea that a man could not gamble 


| 


alone—which is true, only the public in these cases is second 
player, not the broker, who is merely, so to speak, dice-box— 
found for the plaintiff on all the issues. No other decision 
was possible, unless Broking in all its departments was pro. 
hibited. How on earth is a broker to know if his 
client means to sell his shares, or sugar, or houses, or 
anything else, before he gets them, or not? In the actual case 
Mr. Cracroft made every effort to discover who Mr, Smith's 
principals were, and only desisted because every claim, howeyer 
large, was met in full. In a single case of hesitation, as to £1,009 
only, he pulled his client up very sharply. 


There are 1,200 cases of epidemic fever in Over-Darwen, 
town of some 24,000 inhabitants. The reason is abominable filth, 
Darwen is drained by cesspools, acres of excreta lie uncovered, 
and the inhabitants are, in fact, living in an immense privy. A 
Government Inspector has been sent down, but he can scarcely 
get the Local Board, elected to keep down rates, to do anything, 
A story of the same kind, though not so bad, is reported from 
Winchester, and might be reported, if the weather were hot, 
of many another town; but the remedy is not quite so easy as it 
appears. The town ought to be thoroughly drained by a State 
engineer at its own expense, but how is that expense to be met? 
You cannot fine all owners a whole year’s rent all at once without 
exciting resistance, and the method of distributing the original 
charge is still most imperfect. The work ought to be done 
by an issue of town bonds, with a sinking fund of three per 
cent., but the machinery for that operation outside the great 
cities seems not to be in gear. Draining in a panic, more- 
over, gives every builder and plumber in the place an opportunity 
it is hardly in human nature to withstand. The work ought to be 
done, but some brain must be applied to the organisation of the 
machinery. 


Lord Salisbury has filled wp the vacancy in the India House 
caused by the retirement of Sir John Kaye through continued ill- 
health. His office—that of permanent Under-Secretary to the 
Foreign and Secret Department—is, perhaps, the most important 
in the House, and requires a rare combination of knowledge of 
Indian Princes, breadth of view in Indian politics, and habitual 
seeretiveness. The selection has fallen, therefore, on Lieutenant- 
Colonel T, O. Burne, who may be roughly described as having been 
for four years Lord Mayo’s guide in all relations with the Princes, 
and one of the main causes of the success of his administration. 
The soldier-political, when he is good, is the best, as he is the 
most exceptional official product of India, and Colonel Burne has 
been soldier-political for all India at once. A better appointment 
could not have been made, though, as in every such case, some 
one or other in the office must have lost what, if office rules were 
all, was a just hope. Something should be done to correct the 
one misfortune of the Indian Tlome Service, the impossibility of 
weighing their claims against those of men who possess actual 


experience. 


Mr. Grant Duff is going to India, intending, he says, to clear 
away the “veil before his eyes” which harasses his view of Indian 
politics. He has learnt, he thinks, all that can be learnt at home, 


| and he certainly has learnt one thing,—the absurd under-estimate 


of the strength of the Indian Empire current among Russophobists. 
At the end of a very able answer to ‘* Cassandra” Greg, which it is 
impossible to condense, he gives very clearly, though not dogmati- 
cally, his opinion that if Russia and India ever clash in Asia, it is 
not Great Britain who will lose her Asiatic dominions. We want 
no more territory, but if we are harassed by the Czars too much, 
three such expeditions as that which pulled down Theodore 
would release Asia from Russian grasp and carry our Protectorate 
up to the Pole. Mr. Grant Duff, in fact, adheres in Asia as in 


| Europe to the first canon of warfare, “If you have to fight, 


invade,” and then you discover your enemy’s secret weakness. 
low many Mussulmans in India, we wonder, would enlist to 
rescue the old dominion of Jenghiz Khan? 

The Secretary for India on Wednesday received a deputation 
of Manchester manufacturers, who pray for the abolition of the 
heavy duty now levied on their goods in India. Lord Salisbury 
acknowledged that in principle the remonstrants were in the right, 
for England could not speak with two voices about free trade, 
but did not, with an inelastic revenue, see his way to give up 
£800,000 a year. ‘There was no surplus in India, except when 
opium accidentally produced it. He trusted that Indian manu- 
facturers would not rely on a protective system, and doubted 
whether, if even were the tax abolished, Manchester would benefit 
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Tach, The cotton grew in India, the market was in India, and 
labour of a singularly suitable kind also was in India. Nothing 
was wanting but coal and capital, and he had received papers 
showing that in one locality, not named, seventeen millions 
of coal existed not 170 feet below the ground. 
It was unfair, therefore, to charge all the competition to the 
financial policy of the Indian Government. We believe this 
argument will, some years hence, prove sound; but as yet, 
while coal is dear, communication not perfect, and the habit of 
manufacture on the great scale not formed, there is this fallacy 
in it, The import duty pretty nearly represents the local manu- 
facturer’s profit in excess of the interest he could get without 
exertion. Abolish the duty, and the mills would first languish, 
and then stop, as the native manufactures did, 


of tons 





The Midland Railway Company, amazed at the disfavour with 
which their recent ‘‘ reform ” has been received, have put forward 
a defence which contains new promises. They will put on Pul- 
man cars as fast as they can, they will set aside compartments 
for ladies, or ladies with gentlemen ; they will allow four passengers 
to purchase a whole compartment, and they will give return 
tickets to all classes without restriction as to date of return. 
The last will be a highly-valued concession, and so will be that of 
compartments for gentlemen with ladies, but it is on the Pulman 
cars ordinary travellers must in future rely for comfort. ‘The Com- 
pany add that they will risk, at the outside, only £25,000 a year, and 
believe they will gain greatly by decreased expenditure, a propo- 
sition we have never disputed. What we urge is that the profits 
will be made by disagreeable packing. Six of the greatest railways 
have asked them to postpone the change till the half-yearly 
meetings are over, but as yet they have only agreed to meet their 
own shareholders on 17th November. 





Kullmann, the assassin who attempted Prince Bismarck’s 
life, has been sentenced to a very moderate punishment, con- 
sidering the nature of his crime. The sentence is fourteen years’ 
imprisonment in the House of Correction, ten years’ loss of civil 
rights, and subsequently police surveillance. Ie declined to appeal 
to a higher Court, remained perfectly undismayed from beginning 
to end of his trial, and volunteered, without the slightest ostenta- 
tion or bounce, it is said, the statement that his feelings towards 
Prince Bismarck were still precisely the same as those which 
actuated him at the moment he levelled the pistol at him. 
Evidently the young man is a very brave fanatic, who would 
not have shrunk from giving his own life, had it been forfeited. 
It is fortunate that the attempt of such a man was not more 
successful, 


The Conservatives are indulging in what seem to us very 
fanciful hopes that Convocation may yield to the wish for a 
revision of the Rubrics in the sense desired by Parliament. For 
example, both Lord Galway, M.P. for East Retford, and Mr. 
Foljambe, the other Member for the same place, stated last week, 
in speeches at Worksop, that they hoped to see some reform 
effected by Convocation in this direction; and Mr. Foljambe 
added that if Convocation would not do it, Parliament would 
have to do it itself,—a truly formidable undertaking, which we 
venture to think Parliament will decline to attempt, even though 
earnestly invited to the task by Mr. Foljambe. 
yet more sanguine ; he ventured to hope that Parliament might 
make so great an alteration in the conditions of the Establishment 
as to bring back some of the great Dissenting bodies. But this 
is a dream which it will take a very different state of the public 
mind from any we have seen for a long time to realise. It seems 
much more likely that Parliament, when it finds that Convocation 
stands stock-still under the invitation addressed to it, will leave 
the Public Worship Act to take effect on the Rubrics as they 
are ; will discover that that effect strengthens the party it wishes 
to weaken ; and will finally be compelled to repeal in a hurry 
the Act which it carried in a huff. 


At all events, Dr. Pusey and Archdeacon Allen hold out no 
hope that Convocation will stir a step in the matter of Rubrical 
Reform. In the Times of Thursday, there is a short correspond- 
ence between these gentlemen, in which Archdeacon Allen ex- 
horts Dr. Pusey to use his influence against any change in the 
Rubrics, and Dr. Pusey replies in somewhat ambiguous terms, 
and in very low spirits, but appears to think, with the Arch- 
deacon, that if ‘God preserves us this [the Prayer-book] 
unchanged,”—and by the context the Prayer-book is expressly 


meant to include its Rubrics,—‘‘we may, by His mercy, yet ; 


Mr. Foljambe was | 


weather the storm,”—and Dr. Pusey evidently means to add, 
but if not, not. ‘There is something a little unintelligible to us in 
the passionate attachment manifested by high Anglicans for a 
number of directions, drawn up or settled after they were drawn up, 
by men for whom they express exceedingly little respect; directions, 
moreover, which, as Dr. Pusey implies, frequently relate to forms 
that are doctrinally “indifferent.” The experience of ecclesiastical 
history certainly goes to prove that there is nothing on earth so easy 
to make in all ages as an idol; but assuredly some of the oddest 
idols ever yet devoutly worshipped are the dry and diplomatic 
Rubries of the Church of England. 

Cardinal Cullen and the Irish Catholic Bishops put out last 
week a very careful Pastoral on the relation between science and 
faith, as discussed at Belfast in the meeting of the British 
Association in August last. The Cardinal broaches the subject 
by saying, cautiously enough, “It is the duty and the right 
of physical science to observe the phenomena and the laws 
of the material world, but the physicist, as such, will never 
ask himself by what influence external to the universe the uni- 
verse is sustained, simply because he isa physicist.” So far, good ; 
indeed, even Professor Tyndall, we may remark, whose address 
called up Cardinal Cullen and his colleagues in the Catholic Episco- 
pacy, did not infringe this rule, for he did not pretend to say by what 
influence external to his primitive atoms, the primitive atoms them- 
selves on which he relied for such wonderful developments, were 
generated or sustained. But then Cardinal Cullen goes on to say 
that truth cannot contradict truth, and that if an appearance of 
contradiction exists, ‘ it will be found that the boasted discovery 
which creates it is but an ephemeral theory, and not the truth ; or 
if its truth be beyond gainsay and the contradiction plain, then 
the doctrine with which it is in conflict will be found to be but a 
theological opinion, and not a dogma; or if it be a dogma, it has 
been misunderstood, and not exy!ained according to the mind of 
the Church.” No doubt that is a statement elastic enough to 
cover all the cases in which an infallible dogma may give way 
| before scientific investigation, without admitting in so many words 
| that it has been compelled to give way. But we should like to 
|ask the Cardinal the substantial difference between a true and 
infallible dogma universally misunderstood up to a certain epoch, 
and a false dogma? Does it consist merely in the fact that the 
former is couched in ambiguous words, to which one whole gene- 
ration attaches a false meaning, while another discovers for itself 
the only sense in which they can be true? But that would be 
little better than an infallible dogmatic pun, of which the less 
obvious sense, and the only true one, remains hidden for genera- 
tions. Yet, if that be not the explanation, in what sense can an 
| infallible dogma be re-explained so as to agree with the science 
| which it seemed to all men to contradict, while yet its only useful 

quality to man, that of instructiveness, should be vindicated ? 

















| Senianaminaiianniiss 

The Times’ report of Professor Tyndall's lecture at Manchester 
| last week, on ** Crystalline and Molecular Forces,” seems to have 
| misssed Professor Tyndall's meaning in the final exhortation to 
‘cast out scepticism,” and of course, therefore, the comment which 
we grounded on that report has no applicability. What he really 
said, or at all events, what the full report of his lecture corrected 
by himself, which we have now received, attributes to him on the 
| subject, is this :—The question (as to the Theistic origin of the 
universe, or otherwise) could not be ‘solved by appeals to 
hopes and fears,—to what we lose or gain here or hereafter 
| by joining the one or the other side. The bribe of eternity 
itself, were it possible to offer it, could not prevent the human 
mind from closing with the truth. Scepticism is at the root of 
our fears; I mean that scepticism which holds that human 
nature, being essentially corrupt and vile, will go to ruin if the 
proofs of our conventional theology are not maintained. When I see 
an able and in many respects courageous man running to and fro 
upon the earth, and wringing his hands over the threatened loss of 
“his ideals, I feel disposed to exhort him to cast out this scepticism, 
and to believe undoubtingly that in the mind of man we have 
the substratum of all ideals.” ‘There is no ‘ buncombe ” there, 
and we are sorry we applied the term to Professor Tyndall’s 
misreported exhortation. But even though in the human mind 
there be “‘the substratum of all ideals,” a sceptic, however fear- 
less, should certainly, we think, indulge very considerable doubt 
about the actual realisation of those ideals, on an earth over which 
there may be no more efficient government than that of the 
wtimate atomic laws. 





Consols were on Friday 95-954. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
MR. JULIUS VOGEL. 


{7E wonder how many of our readers ever heard of the 
W man whose name we have placed at the head of this 
article, and yet he is a British statesman, and a considerable 
one. Originally of Hebrew extraction, and probably of German 
descent, he has raised himself to a position in New Zealand 
such as no Premier there has ever occupied before,—a position 
stronger even than that which Mr. Gladstone held at home during 
1868-73. A man of rare powers and high ambition, with the 
instinct of government, and unusual tact in selecting men, he 
has terminated the native difficulty, soothed away the jealousies 
of the Provinces, attracted the confidence of the settlers, and now 
rules New Zealand, with a sway tempered only by the criticisms 
of a minute Opposition and a few cautious though severe financial 
critics. When the difficulties of his position are considered, 
the old distrust of the two races, the extreme mutability of 
Colonial Parliaments, and the severity of the taxation he has 
succeeded in imposing, we must allow him, if not the first, at 
least one of the first positions among that remarkable and 
little-known group of men, the successful Premiers of the Free 
Colonies. If in Canada Sir John A. Macdonald was his superior 
in finesse, and in Victoria Sir C. G. Duffy showed more of the 
popular fibre, no man seems ever to have taken a stronger hold 
over the imagination of British Colonists, or obtained so 
individual an ascendancy in the guidance of local affairs. 

Of course there is another side to this picture, and one 
which may hereafter be more prominent than at present. Mr. 
Vogel governs in great measure by gratifying the taste of all 
colonists for driving the coach rapidly, for hurrying forward 
material improvement, for discounting the future, in the hope 
that it will provide alike for this generation and its own. He 
believes in New Zealand till “* expense” has little meaning in his 
eyes. If there are railways wanted, or roads demanded, or 
steam services hungered for, he provides them all, and all at 
once, confident that all will pay for themselves a hundred times 
over. There is a trace of modern Cesarism in his conceptions, 
and like every modern Cesar, he likes great works, things that 
strike the imaginations of men, and cares comparatively little 
about mere cost. The debt, he thinks, cannot weigh heavily 
on the England of the future. He is probably, as regards the 
ultimate result, in the right, for if New Zealand escapes a catas- 
trophe like a war, or a blockade, or a grand earthquake, she 
will undoubtedly be prosperous under yery severe burdens. The 
financiers, however, who predict that whenever the land sales 
cease, her taxpayers and possibly her bondholders may 
have a bad quarter-of-an-hour, have much reason on their 
side; and even if New Zealand rewards all Mr. Vogel’s 
efforts as fully as he expects, there is one limitation with 


which he must bear. He must accept the first grand condi- | 
tion of Colonial prosperity, and do, for the time, without | 


a magnificent foreign policy. New Zealand is rich and 
enterprising and well governed, and Mr. Vogel might be 
great in a far wider sphere; but New Zealand is not strong 
enough yet to be a seat of Empire, to sway the marvellous 


clusters of mountain-tops which we call the Islands of the | 


South Pacific, or to dream of governing and colonising an 
Empire with hundreds of separated States. Mr. Vogel does 
dream of these things, It is impossible to read the fascinating 


Blue-book about the South Sea Islands just issued at Wellington, | 
with its wonderful descriptions of summer seas, and Italian | 


mountains, and tropical fertility; its statements of the thirst of 
the islanders for British rule ; its strange revelations of trades 
like that in the beauties of Rakahanga, who, like Circassians 


in Turkey, are sought all over Oceania; its account of the | 


proceedings of the great Hamburg house of Godeffroy and Co., 
which has monopolised the trade of the Navigator Islands, and 
has civilised whole communities by prohibiting to all its number- 
less agents slavery, brutality, and celibacy, without seeing that 
were Mr. Vogel’s hands untied, and three millions sterling and five 
gun-brigs at his disposal, five years would not elapse before Queen 


Victoria was acknowledged in a thousand islands, and Auck- 


land was the capital of a State ruling a hundred colonies like 
the Mauritius. He knows and admits that Great Britain will 
not undertake the task, that the Titan staggers already under 
“the too vast orb of his fate,” but he acknowledges it with a 
sigh, and is half-tempted to call on his New Zealanders to do 
the great work for themselves. Unlike the rulers of Sydney, 
he is perfectly ready to take the Fiji Islands, or the Navi- 
gator Islands, or the Friendly Islands, or all of them, and 


hundreds more under his dominion, and has no doubt 
whatever of making them profitable possessions. We are not 
exaggerating in the smallest degree. On October 17, 1873 
Mr. Julius Vogel deliberately proposed to the Colonial Office 
through the Governor of New Zealand, the annexation of the 
whole of Polynesia, of thousands of islands, inhabited by at least 
six distinct races, speaking an endless variety of tongues :— Ip 
the absence,” he wrote, “of all machinery for governing, or con- 
trolling, or punishing for crime the white race, lawless communi- 
ties will grow up in these islands. Then, when the necessity for 
control becomes imperative, it will be found, as in the case of 
Fiji, that the delay has made it difficult to do that which, at 
an earlier stage, might with ease have been effected. Again, 
if Great Britain means to extend her dominion in Polynesia, it 
will be better, for abundantly evident reasons, for her to do so 
comprehensively, than to allow herself to be forced into it, the 
| choicest islands being, in the meanwhile, appropriated by 
Foreign Powers. Unless she agree with Foreign Powers—say, 
with Germany and the United States, and perhaps France and 
Holland—to jointly protect all Polynesia—and in that case it is 
to be presumed Australasia would have to be included, she would 
find it easier to deal with the whole of the unappropriated 
islands herself, rather than to submit to taking the leavings 
of other Powers, and to run the risk of having to deal with 
complicated international questions. It is respectfully urged 
that if the traditions of the nation may be employed as an 
argument, it could be shown that they point to the glad prose- 
cution by Great Britain of the work of reducing to civilisation 
the fertile islands of the Pacific; and, moreover, it could be 
shown that, with the modern appliances which science has placed 
at the command of civilisation, and with the enormous wealth 
and immense naval power Great Britain is possessed of, the 
work is easy now, which in the past, with like reasons, would have 
been heroically carried out, whatever the sacrifice it entailed.” 
“ Of the terms under which this should be done,—whether by 
means of legal machinery applicable only to the white inhabi- 
tants; by Resident Governors, or Magistrates who would 
continue to recognise the right of the dark race to self-govern- 
ment ; or by uniting theislands into provinces, controlled under 
similar conditions,—it is not necessary now to decide. Indeed, 
Ministers could not accept the responsibility of submitting 
details, without a reference tothe Assembly. But when Minis- 
ters remember the enterprise of the colonists—their desire to 
extend their commerce to all parts of the Pacific—the maritime 
advantages the Colony enjoys, not only in its extensive seaboard 
and hardy population, but in its facilities for shipbuilding— 
| they cannot but come to the conclusion that the Parliament of 
|New Zealand would cordially entertain proposals which had for 
| their object to give to the Colony the opportunity of assisting 
| Great Britain, in the great national work of extending the British 
dominion throughout the unapropriated islands of the South 
| Pacific.” 

It makes chilly blood grow warm merely to read of such 
a proposal, merely to know that there is a man on the other side 
of the world ready, if only he is let loose, to recommence the 
‘eareer of British conquest,—a man who dare think, and 
think coolly, of assuming for Queen Victoria dominion over 
the remainder of the unappropriated and fertile islands of 
the world ; and the thrill does not diminish as we read what 
manner of estates these islands are ; but involuntary admiration 
|is not consent. The project cannot be entertained, Great 
Britain, if she is to undertake a new and enormous task, must 
undertake it in the Valley of the Nile, and leave Polynesia to 
the Germans, when they have recovered from their war-fever. 
Mr. Vogel’s political reasons are not sound. We do not want 
these summer islands for colonisation, for as the Blue-book 
admits, white men cannot plough upon their plains, and we do 
not want more dark races to civilise in that direction. Papua 
we must, we believe, take, to protect the Southern Continent, 
but Feejeea is all we need in the Polynesian Archipelago. Mr. 
| Vogel gasps at the thought that Germany might station a squad- 
}ron at the Navigator Islands, but forgets that his argument 
cuts both ways,—that though a squadron may threaten us, we 
| 








can threaten a squadron ; that wherever a German, ora French, or 
an American ship floats, there is a point at which the grip of Great 
| Britain can be felt. If Germany had all Polynesia but New 
| Zealand and Feejee, Great Britain would be safer than before. 
| Mr. Vogel, however, we admit, though he dreams, and dreams 
with enjoyment, is a statesman still. He knows that the British 
Parliament will hear of no such plan, that the British Colonial 
Secretary will submit no such budget, and turns resignedly to 
his own dominions. Suppose New Zealand forms a new East 
India Company, and does for all Polynesia what Godeffroy and 
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Co. are doing for the Navigator Islands,—not, one perceives | of the Constitution is very strong indeed —« We must main- 
from the telegrams, without the help of remarks from the guns | tain,” he says, “ that he was no mere tyrant in administration, 
of a German war-ship—surely if a Company were founded, with a ! but a rebel against the authority placed over him by: God,” 
capital, say, of £1,000,000, with 5 per cent. interest, guaranteed | —the view being, of course, that the _true sovereign to 
by New Zealand, it might trade, plant, establish banks, found | whom obedience is due under a Constitution, is not the mere 
insurance offices, run steamers, monopolise produce, and even monarch, but the combination of powers to whom the complete 
govern throughout the unappropriated islands of Polynesia. | Sovereignty is confided. So confident is the reviewer that no 
There must be profit in all that, commerce for Auckland, | other doctrine has ever been sanctioned by any Catholic writer, 
influence for Britain, civilisation for natives, repression of |that he declares the common Legitimist, or “ hereditist ” 
slavery for philanthropists, moderate subsidies for Mission- | theory, as he prefers to call it, lest it should be assumed that 
aries, and—though this item is not specifically mentioned— | he thinks there is anything legitimate in it, is disproved by the 
increased credit and work and glory for Mr. Julius Vogel, mere total absence of both proof and plausibleness, “ Sup- 
whose project, the Governor calmly remarks, would probably | pose.” he says, “I entertained a very strong conviction that 
find favour with the New Zealand Parliament. We dare say | there are flowers in the moon shaped like Staunton’s chess- 
it would, Endless work, adventure, chances, careers, suit | men. I defy you to adduce one single argument in the way of 
colonists exactly, and suit them best of all when backed by | disproof; and yet you none the less suspect me of incipient 
a Government guarantee. But a Company of this kind, which | insanity. But suppose I built an elaborate argument on this 
in its inception requires sanction for a loan forbidden by every | premiss. and brought this argument importantly to bear on the 
tradition of the British Government—which never guaranteed | practical conduct of my life, you would certainly beg my rela- 
even the East India Company, though it guaranteed compen- | tives to apply for a writ de lunatico. Now,—so far as we can 
sation for the loss of its trade monopoly—and will at every | discover or imagine,—there is not one tittle more of evidence 
step involve new and immense responsibilities in the way of | from reason or revelation for a thesis that hereditary Royalty 
protection ; which, if successful, would have the power of aj has a superiority of legitimacy and sacredness over other 
State and none of the obligations of a State; and which, if un- | governments,—than there is for the thesis that some lunar 
successful, might be strong enough to obtain new loans from | flowers ave shaped like chessmen.” That is strong language, 
New Zealand, will never find official favour here. Let the} which we wish the French Catholics would take to heart. 
Company start, if it likes. Let Mr. Vogel send out a dozen | The doctrine of the Catholic Church, at least as this writer 
Rajah Brookes or Mr. Webers—the Godeffroys’ Viceking—if he | lays it down, is that the habit of reverence and obedience to 
can, and let them civilise as many islands as they can induce | some forma of settled government -is infinitely more important 
to accept their rule, but let all concerned carry out the enter- | to the morality of a community than any habit of preference 
prise at their proper risk and charges. The days for delegating | as amongst the forms; that the form in possession, unless it has 
sovereignty to Companies are over, and so are the days for | come to its possession by a process both wrongful and recent,— 
guaranteeing commercial safety to private trade. A highway, | apparently, even a wrongful dispossession of eleven years is, in 
whether in Ireland or India, may be a matter of Imperial | the estimation of Roman Catholics, quite enough to terminate 
concern ; but dealing in “ kobra ”—dried cocoa-nut pulp, the | the claim of the most ancient and powerful of secular Govern- 
staple of the South Sea islands—is not the business of over- | ments.—is the one which claims the allegiance of true Roman 
wearied States. The Duke of Westminster might as well set | Catholics; and that any theory which tends to throw an air of 
up a greengrocery to give himself more income and occupation. | chivalry and romance over a chronic source of disorder and 
danger to public peace, is quite un-Catholic. The form in 

i _ | which the Roman Catholic theory appears to recognise the 
THE LEGITIMISTS AND CATHOLIC DOCTRINES. | influence of popular choice is rather a curious, and we should 
_ French Republicans would do well to translate and | say a very artificial one. It is that the people have a right of 
the French people to read a very vigorous assault, | appointing the government where a regular government does 


from the Roman Catholic point of view, in the new number | not exist, but have no right of revoking what they give, unless 


of the Dublin Review, on the doctrine of “ Hereditism,” as | they have reserved that power explicitly, in which case their 
it terms the principle which the adherents of Henri V. call | power of revoking it is a part of the established sovereignty, 
Legitimacy. Apparently the Church of Rome has never for- | and the government for the time being only holds its place till 
mally condemned as a heresy the doctrine that any particular | those who gave it the power take it away again. The weak 
form of Government is specially sanctioned by the Church, | part of that theory is the definition of “ the people.” When 
otherwise the writer, who quotes at great length and very | Louis XVIIL, on coming to the throne, proposed to grant a 
apposite passages from Suarez and Bossuet, and who is! constitution which the people accepted, he did not define who 
apparently quite familiar with the theologico-political de- | * the people” were to whom he gave it, nor who * the people” 
cisions of the Holy See, would have cited the condem- | were who had the right to replace him or his successor, in case 
nation. But he does show that the most subtle Catholic | of a breach by either of them of the compact thus made 
writers on politico-theological questions, especially the two we | with the people. When Charles X. forfeited his right, who 
have named, give not the least show of favour to any doctrine were * the people” who received the right to nominate his 
approaching that of Legitimacy, which declares that a divine | successor? Apparently it was done by the Chambers, who 
right to a crown adheres to a particular family, and is trans- were very imperfect representatives of “the people.” On 
nitted from father to son, generation after generation, without what ground, then, would the Catholic theory maintain that 
any relation to the constitutional conditions under which it | Louis Philippe was the nominee of * the people”? Formally, at 
was accepted, or under which it is afterwards held,—and that | least. he was only the nominee of the Chambers. Indeed, it 
the sanction of any such theory would be exceedingly injurious | would be extremely difficult to say at any time, after any 
to the very ends for which the Catholic Church so stoutly | solution of continuity, that “the people” had assented to the 
maintains the divine institution of secular government itself. | arrangement made. And if not, then, they would apparently 
Indeed the paper points out that the Papacy, no less than its | have at any timeas much right to make reclamations, as would a 
learned doctors, has lent its moral sanction to quite a/ dynasty wrongfully dethroned, though supported by a certain 
different theory, on two recent occasions,—one, when Pius number of still loyal adherents, under the Catholic theory, 
VIL. crowned Napoleon Emperor of the French, only eleven | to make similar reclamations. Now, that would put an end, 
years after the wrongful deposition, as Catholics, of course, | we fear, to the fixity and definitiveness of the settlement,— 
hold it, of Louis XVL; and one, when Pius VIII. sanctioned | the one point at which, according to Catholic doctrine, the 
and approved the act of the French Bishops in swearing | theological theory of government should aim. Foras, even on 
fidelity to Louis Philippe, after the breach of the Constitution | the Catholic doctrine, as we understand it, a wrongfully dis- 
by the late King, Charles X. In the latter case, of course, if | placed dynasty does not, for some time, lose its right to make 
* hereditism ” had had any sacredness for the Holy See, the reclamations and re-establish itself if it ean, so it is clear that 
Bishops would have been instructed to withhold their adhesion | the same theory, rightly interpreted, reserves to a wrongfully 
for the Due de Bordeaux. now called the Comte de Chambord, | disinherited people the same right to make reclamations and 
in whose favour Charles X. abdicated. That the Pope of that | re-establish its right of appointment, if it can. Thus, “ the 
day never even raised the question, is probably rightly re- people ” would have large claims somewhat difficult to settle 
garded by the Catholic writer in the Dublin as complete proof | for a long time after each break in the chain of government, 
that Rome never questioned the right of a nation whose King | and, except after a genuine appeal to the people, there would 
has broken his solemn compact with it, to substitute a new | be much more countenance given to chronic disorder than the 
ruler in his place at its own discretion. Indeed the language | Catholic reviewer in the Dublin appears to think. 

of the Roman Catholic reviewer about Charles X.’s violation And this remark is not only by the way, and as showing that 
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the unsatisfied popular emotion which makes revolutionary 
crises has much more countenance, even from the theory of 
Suarez and Bossuet, than the admirers of Catholic politico- 
theology admit, but it has a special application to the present 
state of affairs in France. If the Roman Catholics vote for an 


appeal to the people, they will have far more religious sanction | 


for the order of things in the future than if they adhere to 
any form of Government settled by the present. Assembly. 
It can hardly be denied, we think, that the Empire was 
really overset, according even to the theory of the Catholic 
theology, by the consequences of the battle of Sedan, and 


that a solution of continuity then occurred, in which, accord- | 


ing to that theory, “the people” should have expressed their 
wishes for the future, As regards the heir to the Empire, 
this is not challenged, the Imperial party insisting that only 
an appeal to the people could restore the Empire. But the 
only chance of a monarchy, as every one admits, is the present 
National Assembly, as it is called, which was summoned not to 
establish a monarchy, but to make peace. Now, according to 
Bossuet’s doctrine, accepted by the Dublin reviewer, the source 
of all legitimate power, where not given directly by God, is 
“from the multitude, or from the people.” It results “ from 
the cession of individuals,” when “ wearied by a state of things 
in which all the world is master and yet no one is master, they 
have allowed themselves to be persuaded to renounce, in favour 
of some government on whose appointment they can agree, that 
right of theirs which puts everything into confusion, and that 
liberty of theirs which is a terror to all the world.” Again, 
“no one denies that the power of Kings is in no such sense 
derived from God, but that it is also derived from the consent 
of peoples,” Now, it would be monstrous to say that the present 
Assembly, chosen for the specific purpose for which it was at 
first chosen, and modified as it has been modified by a 
series of popular elections, in which the Republicans have had 
a vast majority of triumphs over their adversaries, in spite of 
the fact that the whole official influence of Government was 
thrown into the opposite ranks, can bind the people. And 
if, as we are assured, Catholic doctrine really contends that, 
in the case of a solution of continuity in Government, the 
people have a right to intervene and appoint the new Govern- 
ment, surely all good Catholics should be in favour of a 
genuine appeal to the people at the present crisis. What- 
ever may be said for the Septennate, this cannot be said,— 
that it is either directly or indirectly the deliberate choice of 
the people. The Sovereign Assembly, as it is called, elected 
in 1871, was elected for the purpose of expressing the will of 
the country in the most serious military exigency of modern 
times, and it effected its purpose. No fair-minded man can 
assert that, in choosing that Assembly, the French nation 
either had, or could have had before its mind, the then very 
secondary question of the future form of government, unless, 
indeed, the question of the future form of government 
had been vitally bound up with that of peace or war. 
We held then, and still hold, that if the best solu- 
tion of the military exigency of the situation had been 
one involving a particular form of government, the military 
question was so much the more important, that for that 
purpose it would haye been fair to let an Assembly chosen for 
one object determine another found to be quite subordinate to it. 
If, for instance, Europe had been willing to unite Belgium with 
France, as a compensation for French losses on the Eastern 
border, by giving the throne of France to the King of Belgium, 
and so securing to France a pacific and sagacious dynasty, such 
a solution as that was fairly within the competence of the 
Assembly elected in 1871. Or if, again, it had been found 
that the restoration of the Comte de Chambord, or of the 
Empress Eugénie as Regent for her son, or the proclamation 
of a definitive Republic, had made it possible to conclude 
peace on rhuch easier terms than could otherwise have 
been attained, in any of these cases that Assembly might 
have been regarded as really expressing the mind of the 
people. But nothing can be more monstrous than to say 


that that Assembly was intended or adapted in any degree to | 


express the mind of the people on the question of the mere form 
of government, taken alone, and out of its connection with the 
matter then uppermost in the people’s mind, the best means of pre- 
serving the integrity of France. If the people have a right to 
appoint a government whenever a real solution of continuity 
occurs, then the French people have never exercised that 
right, or had the opportunity of exercising it, in France 
since the downfall of the Empire; and the Dublin reviewer 
who expounds so ably for us the doctrines of Suarez 
and Bossuet, and explodes so completely the idle dream that a 


Church which lives to propagate her own theology and her own 
scheme of salvation has ever condescended to favour the preju- 
dices of Kings in favour of the divine right of hereditism 
_should add his voice to the many which demand for France a 
downright and speedy expression of opinion as to the political 
constitution she would prefer. For Catholics are morally bound 
| we infer, by the theology which Suarez and Bossuet expounded, 
and which declared that according to natural reason, the power 
of government derives immediately from the community, and 
must after every solution of continuity, in some honest 
way, again proceed from the community. Now, the words 
of Suarez, as quoted by the reviewer, are very explicit :—“ Bx 
vi rationis naturalis non potest excogitari ratio cur hee potestas 
determinetur ad unam personam vel ad certum numerum per- 
sonarum infra totam communitatem, magis quam ad alium; 
ergo, ex.vi naturalis concessionis soliim est immediate in com- 
munitate.” Are we not right, then, in maintaining that French 
Catholics, no less than Liberal Frenchmen who are not Catholies, 
are bound to concur with the Republicans and luperialists in 
demanding a sincere and speedy appeal to the people as to the 
future form of the governing power in France? If the dynasty 
of the Bourbons had a right to repossess itself of the throne 
for a long period after Louis XVI.’s deposition, if it had the 
power,—surely, the people, never yet consulted as to the new 
form of Government in France rendered requisite by the catas- 
trophe of Sedan, should be accorded theoretically the same 
right. And all Catholics who wish to see a settled order 
against which there should be no moral right to protest, should 
vote with the Imperialists and Republicans for an “ appeal to 
the people.” 








REACTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


is i wave of Conservative reaction has reached America, 

and but for the peculiar structure of the Constitution, 
would have overwhelmed the Government of President Grant 
as completely as the election of 1874 overwhelmed Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ministry. The * Fall elections,” as they are termed, 
have ended, and have revealed the utter discontent of the 
majority in almost all sections of the Union with the Republican 
party, its agents, and their policy. In the South, the Demo- 
crats have carried a majority in every State except South 
Carolina, where the Negroes have an immovable preponderance, 
and in many instances have returned no Republicans at all,— 
Kentucky, for example, Texas, Georgia, and Tennessee return- 
ing 34 Democrats to 1 of the ruling party. In New York 
State, the Governor and all the leading officials are Democrats, 
and 22 out of 33 Congressmen ; in New York City, Tammany 
Hall has recovered its ascendancy and a majority of 40,000; 
and in Pennsylvania, there are 17 Democrats to only 11 
Republicans. Even in Massachusetts, always so faithful, a 
Democrat has been elected for Governor, and out of 11 Re- 
presentatives, four are certainly and six are probably members 
of the same party. The Republicans have been slaughtered 
hip and thigh, and if both Houses had been liable to 
ejection, instead of one, the Legislature would have been 
uearly two-thirds Democrat. Even as it is, the Republican 
majority of one hundred has been changed to a minority 
of either fifty or fifty-six, and all the Republican Bills— 
including the Civil Rights Bill, intended to compel all men 
to acknowledge the civil equality of the white and coloured 
races—are hopelessly lost. No measure can be passed of 
which the Democrats do not approve, and they can, if they 
| please, bring legislation entirely to a stand. 

The reaction would go much further than this, but that the 
Constitution—wisely,as Americans think, unwisely, as we believe, 
—provides all sorts of impediments to the speedy execution of 
the popular will, impediments which, of course, act only as 
dams, heading-up, and so deepening, the stream of popular 
passion. The President is no more affected, as far as his per- 
| sonal action is concerned, than if no election had taken place. 
He can veto a Bill just as before, there is no unanimous Legis- 
lature to pass it over his head, and as his third term is now 
| impossible, there is no motive to make him other than independ- 
‘ent. In the Senate, which only renews itself by thirds, the 
| Republicans still retain a majority of ten, and with it the con- 
| trol of all Executive appointments of the smallest moment, 

the regulation of foreign policy, and the right, practical as well 
| as theoretical, of rejecting every Bill the Representatives send 
‘up. In fact, unless both parties exhibit some moderation, and 
| make some very difficult compromises, legislation will come to a 
| dead-lock, and it may be impossible to provide even for the daily 
| business of the country. Matters will hardly be allowed to go 
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r as that, but until November 1876, political business 


=® and till March 1877, no thorough 


must come to a standstill ; 
unity of purpose ca ; 
the Legislature. That is the radical imperfection, as Mr. 
Forster recently hinted to an “interviewer,” in the American 
Constitution, and but that the vast majority of electors are 
still Teutons in blood, and still prosperous individually, would 
pring the political framework of the Union to the ground. No 
a] as 2 : : 
Celtic community and no free community in deep suffering, 
would bear to wait for two years between the legal ex- 
and the execution of it; for we do not 


pression of its will 
Nothing succeeds like success, 


doubt that it will be executed. 


in America as well as Europe, and allowing always for a_ 


catastrophe like a foreign war, or a negro insurrection, or an 
outbreak of Secessionist feeling, we look to it as nearly certain 
that in November 1876, the Legislature of the Union will be 
Democrat, and a Democrat President will be elected and be 
ready to mount the throne, for which he still must wait for six 


long months. The depression of the party which has been out 


of power for fourteen years is over at last; the waverers and | 
expectants will flock to its side; the placemen will be ®half- | 


hearted in the fight, and the result will be what it was in 
England in 1874. 

Why has so great a change occurred? Why did it oceur in 
England? Because, first of all, the people were tired of suc- 


cess, of seeing a party in power which had done its work, and | 


was suspected of wishing to push its work further than popular 


sentiment would go. The Democrats in America, despite 


their name. and their proclivities towards Free-trade, and their | 


doubtful ideas about inflation—that is, about the security of the 


currency—are nevertheless the Conservative party, the party | 


which hates amendments to the Constitution. which detests 
centralisation, which disbelieves in equality as between races, 


and which, holding government to be at best a necessary evil, | 


desires to reduce its interference to a minimum. It has a 
relation—sometimes subile, sometimes, as in 1860-64, patent-to 
the worll—to the Tory parties of Europe, and it feels the ini- 
pression of the victory 


has just now achieved. Bismarck has not stronger followers 


in Germany than in America, though, strange to say, 
in America the Catholics are on the Democratic side. 
The tide of European opinion has given the Demo- 


crats strength and courage, and there are, moreover, local 
causes which militate strongly in their favour, The denials 
of General Grant as to his desire for a third term have been | 
doubted, and the proposal has enlisted the traditionary feel- | 
ing of the States against the party which supports him. Then, 
as in England, so in the Union, the publicans have been 
exasperated by Liberal adhesion to the Temperance crusade ; 
and with the publicans, on this occasion, have gone the German 
settlers, who were profoundly irritated by the Women’s crusade, | 
and who, as they say, will not give up their beer for all the 
Yankees in the world. Then the wave of distress over the 
Union, of low profits, high prices, and want of work, is carried 
there, as elsewhere, to the discredit of the Government, which | 
is guilty, no doubt, inasmuch as it destroys commerce by Pro- | 
tection, but is not guilty in a party sense. Then the *salary- 
grab”—the vote of the Representatives increasing their own 
pay and pre-dating their claim to it by two years—came | 
home to the average farmer, disgusted masses of electors who 
hear of much worse frauds, not paid for out of taxes, with 
incredulous composure, and was carried, with little justice, to 
the diseredit of the dominant party. But above all, there is 
dissatisfaction with the condition of the South, its bogus legis- 
latures, its State bankruptcies, and its apparent anarchy. We 
are not able to affirm that the majority in the North and 
West know clearly with what they are dissatisfied, still less 
that they have any definite alternative policy to present, or 
any well-understood object which they hope to attain. They 
do not, so far as we can see, believe fully in the stories of out- | 
rages, or wish for less or more interference from Washington, 
or desire to reverse in any way the decision of the war; but 
they are discontented, and as we take it, mainly on this | 
The Republicans have not * put the South straight.” 
ey have had ten years to work in; they have had all the 
power they demanded, under the Enforcement Acts, and they 
have nominated imost of the officials, and still the quietest States 
are those in which, as Kentucky, the Democrats have remained 
The Republicans were supported in order to succeed, 
and they have not succeeded. It seems to most Englishmen, 
we imagine, that they failed because they adhered to Demo- | 
cratic principles, and instead of governing the Southern States 
for ten years as we govern Ceylon or India, acknowledged 
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n be established between the Executive and | 


which that party, throughout Europe, | 


| due, tha! 


Governments which were not impartial, and yet were not truly 
| representative ; but the average American elector sees nothing 
except that success has not been attained, that the new State 
/governments are failures, and that an undue proportion of 

rascals of all colours have been enabled to get to the top. It 

was as if the Liberals in England had passed a Coercion Bill 
for Ireland, with no result except to vest all offices in men with 
tickets-of-leave. The popular feeling is that the other party 
must try, that a change of some sort is imperative, and that 
the best change will be that general “decapitation” of officials 

which in the United States always follows the elevation of a 
new party to power. If there is any explanation beyond 

these—and there may be one—we have failed to detect it, 
and so have the Republican leaders, who cannot believe in the 
reality of the change, but count up their minority, show how 
extremely near it approaches to a majority, and in the teeth of 
the total results assert that popular sentiment is unchanged. 

The man going down hill is not saved because he must be for 
a moment by the side of the man who ascends. The Demo- 
crats may not seat their nominee for President by any vast 
majority, or by any popular acclaim such as carried Mr. Lincoln’s 
second election ; but if they do not seat him, all the warnings 
hitherto found valuable in American politics have for some 
unknown reason lost their virtue. 


| 





THE PRINCE OF WALES AT BIRMINGHAM, 
f he reception of the Prince of Wales at Birmingham is a 

very curious incident, for a great variety of reasons. It 
is very curious, for instance, that the personal reputation of 
an Ultra-Radical Mayor should be immensely increased by an 
event which has at least equally decreased the importance of 
his spe cial ideas, yet this has undoubtedly been the case. Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Mayor, though not of course a Republican 
in the Revolutionary sense, is understood to hold that Great 
Britain would be better governed if the First Magistrate were 


| elected, and has explained publicly that he hopes to see an 


arrangement with that view between the reigning House and 
the nation. For a Republican of that type, so publicly 
committed to his opinions, to be required to receive a 
regular State visit from the heir to the Throne, to represent 


| the least Royalist of towns before Royalty, to fulfil all demands 


not only of ceremony, Lut of courtesy, and yet to maintain his 
self-respect, was a most difficult task, and especially diflicult to 
a Mayor; who in England is always more or less embarrassed 
by a sense of the unreality of his own ceremonial attitude. 
He never can believe in his official gold chain. If he is a 
strong man, he hates the parade; if he is a weak one, he is 
more or less pompous; and if he is neither, he is very apt to 
express the deference he really feels in some uncouth or slavish 
manner, Malicious people watched to see how the Republican 
so placed, embarrassed at once by duty and by ceremonial. and by 
his own ideas which dispute the duty and detest the ceremonial, 
would behave under his accumulation of difficulties —and were 
most thoroughly disappointed. It is not too much to say that 
no other Mayor in England would have played his part with a 
dignity so worthy of his town and of himself, have fullilled so 
perfectly every requirement, not only of strict and deferential 

hearty loyalty, and yet have said so 
either fulsome or unreal, The Mayor's 


. ; 
etiquette, but of y Ss 


little that 


wa 
speeches, with their clear assertion of the Sovereign's 
place in her people’s minds, their frank welcome for 
the Prince and their cordial admiration for the Princess, 


were models of their kind, which all Mayors in England 
will do well to study carefully. The distant watchers 
and the local caricaturists had forgotten that distinctiveness of 
thought is of itself a source of dignity, that the man who 
appraises ra is just the man who concedes its 
it 
taining his own self-respect, the first secret of courtesy, before 


at its value 
the Radical who feels the responsibility of main- 
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the Royalty he wishes to see pass away. It is the courtier, not 
| the Republican, who bids “George ring the bell ;” as it is the 
Philistine, and not the independent r, Who spoils an ad- 
dress with formally fulsome lies. Mr. Chamberlain’s bearing 
during a few hours of ceremonial raised him. more in the 
opinion of his countrymen—who have, in a dull time, been 


I 


amusinely quick to catch the situation—than the most 
iolent speech he ever made against the abuses he saw or 


incied. 

The effect of the incident on Mr, Chamberlain’s reputation 
is, 28 we say, curious, for the success of the whole reception, 
his own bearing included, was not favourable to the spread of 
the ideas for maintaining which he was supposed to be elected 
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Mayor. That reception showed that, in the most Republican 
city in England, unless we except’ Northampton, amidst a 
specially independent and democratic population, there is very 
little trace of the only two feelings which can ever bring an 
ancient Monarchy down,—that is, of either hatred or contempt. 
The people, who were assembled in hundreds of thousands, 
cheered a procession of the most colourless kind till their throats 
were sore. They were so rough that, by midnight, twenty- 
five persons had been taken to the hospital, most of them with 
limbs broken by the rushes of the mobs; yet they fell back 
before a few Lancers like a London crowd—which always plays 
with the Guards’ horses as if they were cats to be petted, and 
always recedes before them—and no one throughout the vast 
multitude appears to have uttered a hiss. The illumination 
was. entirely spontaneous—indeed, an official hint would have 
shut up half the houses—and yet it was almost universal, The 
Mayor himself, if he told us his thoughts, would say that 
he was impressed without quite knowing why; and the 
local reporters, who are very free-spoken, have nothing to 
say that indicates that the scene was in any respect a 
sham. No doubt something must be allowed, as usual, for 
the pleasure of the townsmen at a compliment not very fre- 
quent in their annals, and no doubt, something more for the | 
extraordinary personal affection borne by the populace to the 
Princess, an affection quite unprecedented in our later annals | 
—perhaps because our Royal House has so seldom imported | 
beauty—and which, under certain circumstances, say the in-| 
troduction of a Regency Bill, might have overwhelming poli- 
tical force. But still by far the larger proportion of the! 
homage paid was to the heir of the Monarchy, to the next | 
bearer of the Standard which alone as yet signifies the nation | 
to the people, and which five-sixths of them half believe, if not | 
to be divine, at least to have come there somehow of itself, 
and of its own right. Mr. Bright is the most popular “ dema- | 
gooue "—using that word in its better and truer sense—who | 
ever appeared in England, and Mr. Bright would be lost in| 
the crowd which, in his own borough, would assemble to 
salute the Queen. While that impulse lasts, and is universal 
throughout the Empire, the Monarchy will remain a living 
thing. 

We do not know that the fact that the Monarchy is| 
a living thing is one deeply to gratify educated men. Our 
own feeling is, that if the head of the nation could also| 
be its elected leader, the nation would be stronger and internal | 
progress much more swift. A Court, to be useful, must be | 
historic, and there cling about a historic Court so many 
anachronisms, such injurious reverences, so many silly etiquettes, 
such protecting silences, that its political influence for good is 
often counterbalanced by its social influence for evil. But the | 
more calmly Republican men may be, the more they will per-| 
ceive how excessively difficult it is to find a substitute for | 
the Royal Standard, how greatly it helps to inspire in a| 
nation a sense of unity, how easily it enables statesmen 
to dispense with repressive force. The mere idea that in the | 
last resort there is the Queen to be counted with—which is | 
true so far as the Queen represents the collective orderliness of | 
the nation—is worth a hundred thousand gensdarmes scattered | 
through the kingdom. It may be lamentable that is so, and | 
certainly is, as Mr. Bagehot puts it, a proof that civilisation | 
has not penetrated very deep into the people ; but it is so, and | 
while the throne remains Constitutional—that is, while the 
Sovereign can be induced, even with trouble, to listen to the | 
voice of the elected governing committee which we call a} 
Cabinet—wise men will think long before they break, or try | 
to break, a wand of such tremendous potency. Kingless Govern- 
ments—we will not misuse the word * Republics ”—have not 
prospered of late. The Thiers Government in France has been the | 
best actually presented to us, but it was terribly cruel on occasion, 
and the Government which has succeeded it is but a coarsely 
brutal and unintellectual gouvernement provisoire. There are 
fifty things to be said against the Savoyard dynasty, but a Federal 
Republic in Italy would not put down brigandage any more, 
and would be far less faithful to the Statuto, /.e., to the princi- 
ple that freedom is to be maintained as well as order. The 
charge against the Minghetti Government is, not that it represses 
too much, but that it represses too little. Holland is as free as 
Switzerland, for Catholies much more free. The only country 
a party with agrarian views which might 














where * Socialists,” ¢.e., 
become extreme—they are not extreme now—have anything | 
like fair hearing is the Monarchy of Denmark. In Spain, 
Court was vicious and oppressive, the 


where the both 


only result of its departure has been the disappearance, possi- 
bly only temporary, but very disheartening, of any national] free labour ;” and last,—last at least of all the dond-fide can- 


feeling whatever,—the abandonment of whole provinces to 
a system which, whatever claim Don Carlos may or may 
not have, is no better in its consequences than organised 
brigandage. If Spain were a nation, Spain could conquer 
Navarre and Biscay as easily as the United Kingdom com. 


presses Westmeath. Republicanism spreads and spreads, but 
it spreads horizontally, and outside France seems to exercise 
no vertical pressure whatever. We doubt if it would exercise 
much in England for many years, despite the aptitude of the 
people for self-government, and are quite sure its success would 
have to be secured by exertions to which Englishmen haye 
long been strangers. Mr. Superintendent Walker and a few 
Lancers are quite enough to protect the Prince of Wales in War- 
wickshire, and the Queen would not need them, except to keep 
exuberant loyalty from becoming unbearably affectionate. Could 
a President not personally very popular—and in this country it 
is “ Hosanna!” one Session, and * Crucify him !” the next—haye 
driven through that mob as safely, have been received by a 
poreupiny Mayor as reverentially, have given as deep an im- 
pression of the State, for which if men will not die, the struggle 
of the civiliser is but wasted power? It might be so, but we 
feel no certainty of it; see great reason to doubt it; would 
rather bear with the easy-working anachronism which we all 
understand and can manage, even when a_ choleric old 
Admiral with prejudices happens to be at the top, than 
try an ideal system which the body of the people for years 
would not comprehend. It would take a volley of grape to 
convince London, much the quietest city in the Empire, that 
Law had not departed with the Throne ; and we half question 
whether a sovereign House of Commons would not summon us 
to its Bar for publishing these highly Conservative coniments 
on its sovereignty. Gessler’s hat—well, we have heard of 
Gessler’s hat ; but suppose that the readiest way to keep free 
is to salute Gessler’s hat and march on, thinking it has been 
there a long while, and can be taken down if it becomes too 
useless as a standard. Mr. Chamberlain has saluted it, and 
has gained, not lost, in reticence, dignity, and self-respect. 


MR. LEATHAM ON THE WORKING-CLASSES, 
\ R. LEATHAM is always lively, and often witty, but he 
Bt has never been more so than in his speech at Hudders- 
field ; and in it, to liveliness and wit he adds a certain magna- 
nimity and generosity when he touches the Disestablishment 
question, which give to his speech a much higher tone than is 
usual with him. Yet Mr. Leatham, admirably as he speaks, has 
not, we think, formed a very just or careful estimate of the politi- 
cal tendencies of the working-classes. When he tells us of the 
political indifference of the working-men to the late Govern- 
ment,—as he does in his attempt to account for that catas- 
trophe to the Liberals which occurred last February, a catas- 
trophe which he so happily describes in those words out of 
Tennyson’s “ Charge of the Light Brigade,” which recite how 
the soldiers knew * some one had blundered,” and that * then 
they rode back again, not the four hundred,”’—he forgets 
to explain why that indifference told on the Tory side, 
instead of on the side of the Radicals. The Liberals, 
says Mr. Leatham, had done nothing at all for the working- 
men of England except giving them the Ballot. Suppose that 
were true,—though we should haye thought that giving them a 
system of national Education was a much greater claim on their 
gratitude than giving them the Ballot.—still, granting the posi- 
tion for the sake of argument, why should the working-men have 
preferred Conservatives who never promised to do anything for 
them, not only to Liberals who held out various promises of 
the kind, but even to extreme Radicals who had been most 
anxiously raking up all the working-men’s measures they could 


‘think of, and advocating them through the length and breadth 


of the land? Was it pure indifference to the Liberal Govern- 
ment, for instance, which determined that remarkable election 
at Sheffield,—a working-man’s borough, if there be one in 
England? In that election there was no Government candi- 
date. The only real contest was between a Conservative, Mr. 
Roebuck, a moderate Radical, Mr. Mundella, who is more deeply 


devoted to specific working-men’s measures than any other 


member of Parliament, and an extreme Radical, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the great author of the new programme, “ Free Church, 
free schools, free land, free labour.” Everyone knows the 
result. At the head of the poll stood Mr. Roebuck, with 
nearly 14.000 votes.—1.322 votes more than Mr. Mundella; 
next came Mr. Mundella, with 12,611 yotes,—1,774 more votes 
than the champion of “Free Church, free schools, free land, 
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didates,—came Mr. Chamberlain. If that election does not 
rove the falsehood of Mr. Leatham’s far-fetched theory 
about the working-man, namely, that he felt “such grave 


disappointment at the result of his enfranchisement,” on 

the ground that not a single English question for which | 
he cared, except the Ballot, had been dealt with, as| 
to be disposed’ to spite the Liberal Government simply 

for the sake of showing his disgust——we hardly know 

what would prove its falsehood. The working-man might 

have spited the Liberal Government by putting at the 

top of the poll Mr. Chamberlain, a candidate who was | 
not only disposed to be as severe on that Government as any | 
working-man could possibly be, but who was specially anxious | 
to press forward the measures about which it was assumed that 
the working-men care. But what they did do was to give their 
support in proportion to the Conservatism of the candidate ; to 
Mr. Roebuck most, to Mr. Mundella much, to Mr. Chamberlain 
least. Nor was that a solitary specimen of electoral choice. 
The lesson of the last elections was, that the working-class are 
‘divided in very much the same proportions, and hold very 
much the same political views, as the class of small 
tradesmen,—in fact, that they ave the class of small trades- 
men in the germ, and liable to just the same kind of im- 
pulsive changes of sentiment from Liberal to Conservative. 
and from Conservative to Liberal, in obedience to the 
spur of the reigning antipathy. Mr. Leatham says that 
numbers of the electors stayed away from the polls be- 
cause they could not discover that there was anything 
particular for which to fight. But that cannot have been 
the case at Sheffield, unless, in Mr. Leatham’s opinion, there 
be no political programme at all worth fighting for. In 
fact, the English working-man has at present, in our view, 
no very strong conviction that any new measure except a good 
education is likely to work like a spell in his favour, and of 
the benefit even of that he is not quite as convinced as he 
ought to be. It is possible that he may have felt some | 
disappointment that a Government which came in with such a | 
burst of enthusiasm as Mr. Gladstone’s, did not work more as 
a political magician might have worked for the good of the 
working-class. But if so, the working-man’s disappointment 
certainly did not take the form of reproaching the late Govern- 

ment for defective Radicalism, but rather of sceptical disbelief in | 
the dazzling hopes held out by politicians less potent and less ex- | 
perienced than Mr. Gladstone. It was not that the working-classes | 
felt disgust at the neglect of other measures, but a growing dis- 
belief that those other measures were worth carrying. The 
answer of the constituencies seemed to be that the game of Reform 

was not worth the candle spent upon it. The illumination tried | 
their eyes and their tempers, and they preferred a little soothing 
darkness after so much glare of light. Such is certainly the only 
rational interpretation to be put on the evidence afforded by 
the last elections, and assuredly Mr. Leatham’s hypothesis as to 
2 fancied outburst of working-class indifference caused by Liberal 
negligence has nothing at all in its support. Such indifference | 
might have been appropriate towards ordinary supporters of the 
Government. It could not have been appropriate to Radical an- 
tagonists of the Government like Mr. Chamberlain. Why was 
Mr. Roebuck returned by above 3,000 votes over Mr. Cham- 
berlain, unless it was that that opponent of the Government 
who charged it with being much too Radical, was preferred to 
that opponent of the Government who charged it with not 
being Radical enough ? 

And Mr. Leatham’s misreading, as we think it, of the work- 
ing-men does not stop here. In a passage of his speech evi- 
dently intended to reply to the criticisms of this journal on 
his last speech, he maintains that if Mr. Gladstone can 
be got to head the movement for Disestablishment, it will 
be no obstacle to his leadership that he should insist on 
giving at least as good terms to the English Church as 
he gave in 1869 to the Irish Church. Perhaps not, as re- 
gards Mr. Leatham and his friends, who, like Mr. Miall, have 
always taken a disinterested and generous view of that side of 
the question. But then where is the evidence that such a | 
Liberal programme will inspire anything but dislike in the | 
constituencies at large ? Have the Liberationists gained so | 
much at the late elections as to be persuaded that their cause 

is really popular? What but fear for the Church obtained | 
for Mr. Disraeli so sudden and great a victory? Is there a| 
single really great constituency in England except possibly Bir- | 
mingham which sends up a majority of declared Liberationists / 

We maintain that if the cause of Disestablishment is ever to be | 
made a popular cause with the constituencies, new ground like 

that taken up by Mr, Chamberlain and Mr. John Morley must be 














| stopped by intervention. 


| abstract 


broken, and something attractive proposed with relation to the 
use of the large endowments which the Church, if disendowed 
in a rigid spirit, and not in the spirit of the Irish Act, might 
be compelled to disgorge. In reply to that, Mr. Leatham 
says that he had “never yet spoken to a Liberationist who 
was not prepared to deal generously with the owners of patron- 
age, holders of benefices, and as far as all modern endowments 
went, with the Church itself ; and he had purposely declined to 
avail himself of the prodigious weapon which was presented, in 
the consideration of the immense benefit or saving which would 
accrue, should the surplus of the Church be devoted to pur- 
poses of education.” That is precisely what we call magnani- 
mous and generous in Mr. Leatham. But his colleagues are 
not all of them so fastidious, Mr. Chamberlain’s article in the 
October Fortnightly was expressly intended to hold up the 
Endowment temptation to the eyes of the working-class.—not, 
of course, as plunder, but on the distinct ground that the 
Irish Church was treated with an unconscientious liberality, 
which ignored the claims of justice,—and also, if we mistake 
not, that a Church with ninety millions of its own could not 
be trusted to go out of bondage, without causing great 
dangers to the authority of the secular government. Mr. 
John Morley strikes the same note im his recent address at 
Manchester,—* We have to awaken the artisan and the labourer 
to the fact that the Establishment disposes of £5,000,000 a 
year which could easily be better employed.” And earlier in 
his speech he had said, * If I wanted to transform the established 
rector of a country parish into the civilising agency which he 
is wrongly alleged to be, I will tell you what I would have the 
Legislature say to him :— You shall remain where you are as 
long as you live, and when your time is at an end, we intend 
to devote your stipend to the erection and maintenance of a 
thoroughly good school and a thoroughly good schoolmeas.er, 
and your glebe shall become poor’s land, to be administered by 
the labourers themselves.’” Now, if language like that does 
not dangle a great prize before the eyes of the working- 
men, we hardly know what language would. We do not 
blame Mr, Chamberlain or Mr. Morley. Of course, they honestly 
think that the money will be redeemed from a bad to a good 
purpose, and also that it is public money which they have a 
full right so to redeem. But it is absurd to say that that 
is not a tempting offer to all classes who feel heavily the 
weight of taxation, and who do not appreciate the Esta)lished 
Church. We venture still to maintain against Mr. Leatham 
that Mr. Gladstone will not be at all likely, in any case, to 
lead a party which uses an inducement of that kind as its most 
conspicuous and powerful, if not its most imposing, argu- 


ment. Mr. Leatham, however, maintains that the working- 


class is a generous class, which repudiates gain at the 
| . . . . . . 
cost of justice, and which protested against any intervention 


in America in 1861, even though the Lancashire cotton 
famine was a result of the war, and the war might have been 
Therefore, says Mr. Leatham, the 
argument against the injustice of the Establishment will take 
far better with the working-class than the argument derived 
from the spoil to be divided. We should quite agree with 
this, if the working-class in general saw the injustice. But it is 
obvious that it is not very easy for all men to see this, and that as 
a matter of fact,the working-men do not as yet see it, else why 


| . ‘i ‘ : . 
are not Disestablishment candidates the pride of great work- 


ing-class constituencies? There is indeed the same kind of 
injustice to the Peace party and the Quakers, 
in endowing an army which it hurts their consciences 
both to support and to use, but it will be a long time 
before the working-men enter very earnestly into that injustice 


| either. 


We cannot leave Mr. Leatham’s speech without congratu- 
lating him on the magnanimity with which, in spite of its 
obvious tendency to aid his favourite movement for the 


| Disestablishment of the Church, he speaks the plain truth 
‘about the Public Worship Regulation Act, and declines to 


adopt Mr. Osborne Morgan’s reason for supporting it, that it 
will strengthen the hands of the Liberation Society. “ Here 
was a code of laws everybody agreed was obsolete, ambiguous, 
and obscure, and which it would be madness to enforce, and 
yet Parliament had passed an Act to enforce them to the 
letter. We were to have a Doctrine Bill next year, framed 
by the same skilful artists, upheld by the same howling 
majorities, and carried at the same triumphant pace, but how 
were they to leave the Broad Church alone with its disem- 
bowelled Bible ? Charles Lamb told how the Heathen Chinee 
arrived at the luxury of roast-pork; and the Evangelical 
Chinee was not a whit wiser than his heathen prototype,—he 
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was setting fire to his Church in order that he might feast off 


roasted Ritualist.” That is as witty as it is wise. And it is 
true magnanimity in Mr. Leatham to look on with deprecatory 
dismay rather than with open glee. But the fire has not yet | 
been actually lighted, and perhaps the Church may not only be 
saved, but even the Ritualists may escape their roasting. 








PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON ANIMAL AUTOMATA, 
N the interesting and lucid paper in the Fortnightly Review in | 

which Professor Huxley reproduces, with modifications and | 
ssociation address at Belfast, he hardly | 
» with which he usually mects the attacks | 
Indeed, in his sarcastic remarks | 





extensions, his British-A 





exhibits the full co: ipos 
made upon his bold theories. 
upon the tattoos on “the drum ecclesiastic” with which his 
views have been received, he betrays a feeling which is more | 
creditable to his human sympathies than to his intellectual firm- | 
ness,—that is, he appeals to uthority of persons like Jonathan | 
Edwards and Dr. Hartley, who held the same view of the automatic 
mechanism of human life which lhe holds, but who did not combineit 
with strictly “ know-nothing” religious opinions. But surely this | 
appeal is not quite reasonable in Professor Huxley, for he must be 
aware that not only the world, but many very philosophic minds 
—his own, we fancy, among them, at least in reference to the 
proper relation between the law and the free inculcation of private 
opinion on the young,—have drawn the widest distinction between 
persons who, though holding doctrines which are pregnant with 
what are held to be very dangerous consequences, do not draw those 
consequences, but combine them with an inconsistent acceptance 
of what are thought the safer views, and persons who, holding the 
same doctrines, push them to their logical issue, and teach what 
appears to be directly inconsistent with the public welfare. 
Now, no doubt, in some respects Jonathan Edwards and Dr. 
Hartley did hold views closely allied to Professor Huxley's as to 
the automatic character of human action. But then they did not | 
also hold those views as to the degree of authority to be attached | 
to religious impressions, and the inferences to be drawn from certain | 
alleged occurrences of the order called supernatural and miracu- | 
lous, which really hang together with Professor Huxley's view of 
*'The Relativity of Knowledge ;” and it is hardly like Professor | 
I{uxley to appeal to the authority of persons who, while apparently 
holding his premisses, did not hold his most startling conclusion, 
for the purpose of rebuking an outcry which is directed far less 
against his philosophic premisses than against his well-known 
‘agnostic’ conclusion. Ile would have done better, we think, 
to ignore that outcry altogether, though we confess we do not 
like him the less for being anxious to quote, somewhat inappo- 
sitely, great religious authorities on his own side of the question. 
Philosophers who have held that men are mere automata, but 
automata capable of knowing the absolute will of God and of being | 
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conformed themselves to it, are not likely to cause the same alarm | 


in a society which supposes religion to be of the essence of its 


organisation, which those will inspire who argue, more consistently | 
as we think, from the same assumptions to the conclusion that 
ec ultimate cause of existence is one which 


“the problem as to th 
is hopelessly out of reach of our poor powers.” 


However, that is by the way. Professor Huxley’s paper at 
Belfast, as he has re-edited it for the November Fortnightly, is 


intended to give reasons for believing that ‘in men, as in brutes, 
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there is no proof thi 
change in the motion of the matter of the organism,” that ‘ our 


it any state of consciousness is the cause of 


ntal conditions are simply the symbols in consciousness of the 
ee 
an pict 


m 
» automatically in the organism, and that 


illustration, th 


changes which ti 
to take an extre? 

not the cause of a vy luntary act, but the symbol of that state 
of the brain which ot We 
are conscious automata, endowed with free-will in the only in- 


e fecling we call ‘ volition’ is 


ne 


the immediate cause that act. 


telligible sense of that much-abused term—inasmuch as in many 
respects we are abl 
the great series of causes and effeets which in unbroken continuity 


to do as we like—but none the less parts of 
{ 
composes that whichis, and has been, and shall be,—the sum of exist- 
Or to quote a sentence which explains Professor Huxley's 
ie still more lucid and forcible, ** the conscious- 


enee.” 
coctrine in langu: 
ness of brutes” [and this statement is afterwards expressly ex- 
tended to the consciousness of men] * would appear to be related 
to the mechanism of their body simply as a collateral product of 
its working, and to be as completely without any power of 
modifying that working, as the steam-whistle which accompanies 
the work of a locomotive engine is without influence upon its 
machinery. ‘Their volition, if they have any, is an emotion 
indicative of physical changes, not a cause of such changes.” 





The phenomena on the consideration of which Professor Huxley 
bases this broad, startling, and in our belief, false inference, are 
those which have been long known to physiologists, and are now 
getting gradually known to the rest of the world, under the name 
of ‘reflex action.” If the spinal cord of a man be divided in the 
middle of the back, the skin of the foot may be cut, or pinched, 
or burned without any sensation of which the patient is conscious - 

. *“,* . ’ 
nor can he move his legs by any volition of his own ; but never. 
theless, if the soles of his feet be tickled, they are drawn up just 
as vigorously as they would have been before the injury :— 

“Tf the spinal cord of a frog is cut across, so as to provide us with a 
segment separated from the brain, we shall have a subject parallel to 
the injured man, on which experiments can be made without remorse; 
as we have a right to conclude that a frog’s spinal cord is not likely to 
be conscious when a man’s is not. Now the frog behaves just as the 
man did. The legsare utterly paralyzed, so far as voluntary movement 
is concerned; but they are vigorously drawn up to the body, when an 
irritant is applied to the foot. But let us study our frog a little further, 
Touch the skin of the side of the body with a little acetic acid, which 
gives rise to all the signs of great pain in an uninjured frog. In this 
case there can be no pain, because the application is made to a part of 
the skin supplied with nerves which come off from the cord below the 
point of section; nevertheless, the frog lifts up the limb of the same side, 
and applies the foot to rub off the acetic acid; and, what is still more 
remarkable, if the limb be held so that the frog cannot use it, it will by 
and by, move the limb of the other side, turn it across the body, and use 
it for the same rubbing process. It is impossible that the frog, if it 
were in its entirety and could reason, should perform actions more pur- 
posive than these; and yet we have most complete assurance that, in 
this case, the frog is not acting from purpose, has no consciousness, and 
is a mere automatic machine.” 

Moreover, it appears that if a certain injury to a certain portion 
(the forehead) of the frog's brain occurs, the frog still performs with 
the greatest precision a number of other operations which we should 
usually attribute to animal consciousness, so far as the frog has such 
consciousness, though showing such remarkable gaps in its ordinary 
procedure, as to prove that all spontaneity of motion or activity is 
gone. Now, there is a case of a French serjeant injured by a ball in 
the forehead at the battle of Bazeilles, to whom a similar loss of spon- 
taneity happens once in from fifteen to thirty days, lasting for from 
fifteen to thirty hours, when it does occur. For the other four- 
teen or twenty-nine days, he is in every respect his ordinary self, 
but when the periodic return of the disease comes on, although he does 
mechanically very much that in ordinary states he does consciously, 


| he appears to be insensible to pain,—to electric shocks, for instance, 


or the wounds of pins,—and takes asafoetida or vinegar as readily 
as water without betraying: any consciousness of the difference, 


and though he seems to betray a certain amount of sensitiveness to 


light and power of sight, when the sight is needed to help him 
in any process in which the faculty of touch is the chief ins'rument, 
in general he appears to be virtually blind :— 

“Sitting at a table, in one of his abnormal states, he took up a pen, 
felt for paper and ink, and began to write a letter to his General, in 
which he recommended himself for a medal, on account of his good con- 
duct and courage. It occurred to Dr. Mesnet to ascertain experiment- 
ally how far vision was concerned in this act of writing. He therefore 
interposed a screen between the man’s eyes and his hands; under these 
circumstances he went on writing for a short time, but the words became 
illegible, and he finally stopped, without manifesting any discontent. On 
the withdrawal of the screen he began to write again where he had left 
off. The substitution of water for ink in the inkstand had a similar 
result. He stopped, looked at his pen, wiped it on his coat, dipped it 
in the water and began again, with the same effect. On one occasion, 
he began to write upon the topmost of ten super-imposed sheets of paper. 
After he had written a line or two, this sheet was suddenly drawn away. 
There was slight expression of surprise, but he continued his letter on 
the second sheet exactly as if it had been the first. This operation was 
repeated five times, so that the fifth sheet contained nothing but the 
writer’s signature at the bottom of the page. Nevertheless, when the 
signature was finished, his eyes turned to the top of the blank sheet, 
and he went through the form of reading over what he had written, a 
movement of the lips accompanying each word ; moreover, with his pen, 
he put in such corrections as were needed, in that part of the blank 
page which corresponded with the position of the words which required 
correction in the sheets which had been taken away. If the five shects 
had been transparent, therefore, they would, when superposed, havo 
formed a properly-written and corrected letter. From these and 
other experiments Dr. Mesnct draws the conclusion that his patient sees 
some things and not others; that the sense of sight is accessible to all 
things which are brought into relation with him by the serse of touch, 
and on the contrary, insensible to things which lie outside this relation. 
He sees the match he holds, and does not sce any other.” 


Now these and kindred phenomena appear to Professor Huxley to 
justify the impression that animals, and if animals, then men, are 
simply automata, with, in addition, an apparatus for feeling, in- 
cluding, of course, the class of feelings we call knowledge and voli- 
tion,—this outlying apparatus having, however, no more influence 
on the course of events, except so far as these different feelings are 
themselves events, than a steam-whistle has on the machinery of the 
locomotive. He does not set out his reason for this conclusion half 
as clearly as he sets out the facts on which he grounds it. Butas we 
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understand it, his reason is mainly this :—We see, under certain 
abnormal states of the animal mechanism, both men and animals 
rming, without any trace of consciousness, very complicated 
acts, which have been usually regarded as proceeding out of con- 
sciousness. In other abnormal states of the mechanism (such as 
paralysis), we find the states of consciousness (wish, volition, &c.,) 
which usually precede these actions, complete, but we do not find 
them followed by these actions ; hence, if the animal mechanism is 
often equal to very elaborate work without consciousness, and in 
other cases consciousness is xot equal to that same work when the 
animal mechanism is in disorder, consciousness may be regarded 
as a non-essential part of the mechanism,—something that, like a 
barometer or thermometer, registers (when it is in proper order) 
the changes of the medium in which it is placed, but has nothing to 
do with causing the changes in that medium. 

Such is, we presume, the general character of the argument. 
But, to our minds, one which ignores more conspicuously the most 
essential facts in the case has seldom been conceived. In the first 
place, on the face of the evidence, the lesion of the brain which 


perfo 


. . . . | 
takes away the power of spontaneous origination, leaving only | 


that of responding automatically to impressions already organised 
in some deep-seated habit, also almost completely takes away 
consciousness, and no one can say whether the loss of conscious- 
ness immediately causes the loss of spontaneity, or the loss of 
spontaneity the loss of consciousness, or whether both are 
direct effects of the injury to the brain. Until you ean get 
an automaton capable of striking out a xew line of rational 
action, without knowing it to be rational, the audacious notion 


that consciousness is a mere mirror, in which a particular state of | 


the brain is (needlessly, as far as action is concerned,) symbolised, is 
not, properly speaking, even suggested. In the next place, what is 
Professor Huxley's rationale of the difference between the states of 
consciousness in which, as we well know, consciousness is a symbol 
to us of a bodily process, and nothing more, and the states of 
consciousness in which all men (even including Professor ILuxley) 
are liable to the illusion that the consciousness is much more 


than a note of what is going to happen,—an essential condition | 


and cause of what is gomg to happen? Almost all the things 
which the French serjeant does unconsciously, we know ourselves 


to do habitually, not indeed unconscionsly, but without any in- | 


tervention by way of volition in the procedure. Just as we know 
when we are going to sneeze, but never dream that our knowledge 
that we are going to sneeze is a necessary condition or cause of 
the sneeze, so we often know that we are going to sleep, or 
getting up, or buttoning our clothes, or stamping, or whistling, or 
moving our lips, without believing that that knowledge of ours has 
anything to do with the completion of the procedure. 
other hand, if I determine to read Professor Huxley's article, 1 do 
kuow, or I think I know, that that state of consciousness is an 
absolutely essential link in the chain of causes which leads to 
the bodily action of fixing my eyes on the paper, and taking up 
the Fortnightly Review into my hands. And similarly I know, or 
think I know, that when I have to choose between right and 


wrong, and delay the choice for the very purpose of pondering, or | 


element, but the main element of all, in the determination of the 
future action of the ofganism itself, .on this point, depends on the 
act of consciousness ; and that if the act of consciousness were 
wanting, the result to the physical organism itself would be 
altogether different. 

Professor Huxley's argument, then, drawn from maimed condi- 
tions of the organism, seems to us to miss the only positive and 
instructive evidence we have, on the subject of the relation of the 
state of consciousness to the action of the organism. He believes 
that when we suppose ourselves to be willing a thing, the volition 
stands precisely in the same relation to the action in which the 
shrick of the railway-whistle stands to the presence of steam in the 
passage which leads to it, or in which the uncomfortable conscious- 
ness attending a sneeze stands to the completed sneeze. But if that 
be so, why is not the consciousness limited to producing the ex- 
pectation ? Why docs the fantastic illusion intrude itself, and 
apparently on good grounds, that the consciousness is essential to 
the happening of the thing expected,—which we seldom suppose 
to be the case when it is certainly not so? Is it philosophical to 
give us the same rationale of two absolutely different states ?— 
In some states, I expect what not only I do not think I can 
cause, but what I am sure I cannot prevent. In others, I 
do not know what to expect, but I do know that whatever 
happens, no state of my mind will control it. In other cases, 
again, I am doubtful whether my consciousness is a link in 
the chain of causes or not, and then I may take up either 


But on the | : 
| under great stimulus, 


| conditions of the stage demand, 


| Again, Mr. Irving goes quite astray when, after being told 
clearly that he is bound to revenge his father, he shrieks out 
| ** Murder!” after the ghost has said the word, as though then for 

the first time, the suspicion fell upon him. He should speak it as 
| though verifying an inward expectation already fully shaped in 


always his strong point,—and his nervous, almost hypochondriac 
countenance, give curious effect to the spasmodic fits of restlessness 


and incapable of any protracted tension of the mind,—look how his 


vecept very gladly the slight change of personality which the 


ghost scene, where his long-drawn-out and languishing address to 
F . . | the ghost is as unlike the burst of cloquent entreaty with which 
summoning resolution to make the choice, not only a necessary ’ 
funeral procession to the passionate hurry of an invocation. His 
slow, creeping manner of following the ghost, too, is equally bad. 


his mind, 
showing the sudden revulsion in Hamlet's 
natural mood of fixed tension to the delirious and spasmodic 
gaicty of such exclamations as * Iillo, ho, ho, boy! come, bird, 
come,” and the nick-naming of the ghost an “old mole,” 
the voice seems to come to them from underground, 
distinetive notes of the character, of its sharp recoils and tendency 
to break under the weight of too much tension, and as Mr, 
Irving's representation of the character is generally defective on 
| this side, he would have done well to take especial note of these 
elements in it. 
—in which the play is acted before the King, why docs Mr. 
Irving omit, as the King rushes out, that exceedingly dramatic 
snatch of excited song with which Hamlet marks the success 


of his stratagem ?— 


with the wrong or the true hypothesis about it. Finally, 
there are cases in which I know perfectly well that with- 
out my conscious willing a thing to happen, it cannot 
happen, and that with that conscious effort it can and will; 
and yet, as far as we can see, Professor Huxley's rationale accounts 
for all these different cases on precisely the same principle,—as if 
they were one and the same, Surely this is not the philosophy of 
physiology, but physiology shouldering philosophy out of doors 
in the most unceremonious way. And as for the psychology of 
the lower animals, we submit that the rationale of the processes 
going on in the higher at least, of those animals, should be deter- 
mined by the fuller knowledge we have of the processes of the 
human mind, and not vice versd. Until we get the experience of 
some one who has gone through a metempsychosis from a brute 
into a man, it will be safer to reason by analogy from our fuller 
knowledge of our own nature to what happens in their case, than 
to gather from our guess of what happens in their case inappro- 
priate missiles with which to assail the most positive and precise 
asseverations of our own self-knowledge. 


































































MR. IRVING’S HAMLET. 
\l ht. IRVING'S Hamlet is a much finer performance than the 
F very indiscriminate and hasty praise which was lavished 
upon him in the morning papers of Monday would have led us to 
expect. Hle has to a large extent cured the defects of voice and 
the tendency to rant which marked his earlier performances in 
“The Bells,” and he shows an unexpected breadth of sympathy 
with the character itself. lis great power of facial expression,— 


and dejection which alternate so rapidly in this great dramatic pic- 
ture. And though his nature and physique have too much tension 
in them to express adequately the genuine moral indolence of Ham- 
let, —that relaxed fibre of mind characteristic of the lymphatic 
temperament, which, we may observe, Shakespeare always draws 
with especial emphasis after a scene of high-strung excitement, 
—yet, on the whole, the effects of alternate dejection and ex- 
citement are very finely rendered. Mr. Irving is not * fat and 
scant of breath,” by any means; his dark hair and the dusky pallor 
of his features represent a temperament nearly at the opposite 
pole from that belonging to the sanguine complexion and flaxen 
locks which Shakespeare probably meant to attribute to Hamlet. 
Mr. Irving is keen and nervous, whereas Hamlet should be lazy, 


thought wanders in the course of a single reverie, in other words, 
how genuinely -his is the temperament of érue reverie—even 
But as no man of that temperament would 


probably ever be equal to the effort of acting the part at all, we 


Still, Mr. Irving might do more 
than he does to adapt his rendering of Hamlet to the true condi- 


tions of the character. Ilis greatest failure by far is in the first 


Hamlet asks the spirit to reveal himself, as the slow march of a 


Again, he does ill, we think, to omit the passages 
mind from its un- 


when 
These are 


Again, in the scene,—in general execedingly fine, 


“ Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play ; 
For some must watch, while some must sleep: 
So runs the world away.” 
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Nothing can be finer than the excitement expressed in Hamlet's last 
speech, which drives the King off the scene, and nothing more telling 
than the air of wild exhaustion with which Mr. Irving sinks upon 

he vacant throne; but we miss the snatch of song which would 
be so perfect an accompaniment to the movement, expressing so 
finely as it does the sudden collapse of Hamlet’s intense mood, and 
the tendency of his mind to wander off once more into the vague, 
purposeless, unstrung state from which it is so difficult to rouse 
him. Again, as might be expected, Mr. Irving is not his best 
where we have but once seen an actor really succeed, in the dreamy 
reveries, 
said, the moods of passion, and express that marvellous power 
of doubting the wisdom of all that Hamlet had just determined 
to do, and the truth of all that he had just wound himself 
up to believe, which is the main feature of the character. 
Thus, after the great burst of self-contempt at himself 
for falling ‘‘a cursing like a very drab,” and “ unpacking 
his heart with words,” he suddenly finds the excuse for 
himself that ‘‘the spirit I have seen may be the devil,” and re- 
solves to outwit the devil by the plan of testing the King with the 
murder of Gonzago,—a passage, by the way, to which Mr. Irving 
gives a great deal too much emphasis, as if it were a sudden flash 
of light to him, instead of the maturing of a scheme formed an hour 
before, when the Wittenberg players first appeared, so that it is 
absurd to ejaculate, ‘*The play’s the thing with which I'll catch 


the conscience of the King,” as if this device were a sort of | 
plank suddenly snatched at by a drowning man, whereas, in truth, | 


it is but a new excuse for further delay and for tie longer indul- 
gence of his wayward irresolution. And then no sooner has Hamlet 
had recourse to this expedient to verify his right of revenge, than he 
begins to question himself if, after all, suicide be not better, and 
his mind launches out into speculations as to the possibilities of 
the hereafter inconsistent with any fixed belief at all in the ghost, 
or in its revelations as to the penal fires of the world from which 
it has returned, This is the mood in which the great soliloquy 
“To be or not to be ?” should be uttered. 
dreaminess, no air of vague, speculative incoherence to that 
reverie, which should mark Hamlet's widest recoil from definite 
belief and definite resolve. ‘To our mind, it should be given with 
something of the dreamy and dreary inwardness of one who 
doubts the ghost, 
doubts his own purpose, and doubts everything, except that 
every enterprise of his, will ‘lose the name of action.” 
Irving descants the reverie as if it were one of Bulwer's bits of 
pseudo-philosophic rhetoric, meant to attract by its eloquent 
mannerism. But then, so far as we know, no one who has recently 
acted the part, except Mr. Mackaye in a véry fine rendering 
at the Crystal Palace, which has been too soon forgotten, 
ever did give anything like the necessary inwardness to this 
reverie. Certainly, Mr. Fechter made it even more artificial and 
unmeaning than Mr, Irving. 

But we have said enough of Mr. Irving’s defects, and will only 
add that he has not even yet quite cured himself of ranting, and 


of that over-accentuation and false pauses by which ranters give | 


the artificial character to their enunciation. Still, his progress 
has been wonderful. For a piece of genuine criticism, given at 
once with the delicate discrimination and keen interest of an 
artist, and the authority of a prince, his discursive advice to the 
players on acting cannot easily be rivalled. 
Polonius, and his contemptuous habit,—half-curiosity and half- 


eynicism,—of testing the complaisance of all whom he suspects to , 
be courtiers, Rosencranz and Guildenstein, for instance, as well | 


as, subsequently, Osric, by making them contradict themselves 
to please him, are rendered with the pungent cynicism of 
the scornful man of the world. Nothing, again, can be better 
than the scene in which, at first with genuine pathos, he entreats 
Roseneranz and Guildenstein to be frank with him as to whether 
they were or were not sent for by the King, and the gradual harden- 


ing of his heart towards them, as he discovers them to be mere | 


tools of the Court. The flute scene, in which he mocks their 
clumsy attempt to play upon him, is fine too, though hardly 


so fine,—not quite so princely,—as Mr. Fechter made it. Again, 


even when the emotions Hamlet has to express are much more | 


mixed, Mr. Irving's success is often great. In the scene with 
Ophelia, for instanee, the blending of different chords of feeling 
is very finely given,—tenderness for her, suspicion of her, 


and the deliberate effort to alienate her from himself as one 


who is now devoted to a purpose inconsistent with a happy love, | 


But perhaps his most dis- 


all appearing in his manner by turns, 
Ilis short conversation 


tinctive success is in the final scenes. 


with Horatio as to the weight at his heart, before the fencing 


These reveries almost always follow, as we just now | 


Mr. Irving gave no , 


doubts immortality, doubts annihilation, | 


Mr. | 


Ilis ridicule of | 


scene, and the melancholy half-trust, half-weariness of his defiance 
of ill-augury, when he tells his friend that “if it be not to come, 
it will be now; and if it be not now, yet it will come,” are 
given with a calm dejection that has no touch of faltering and no 
touch of boastfulness in it, with a simplicity that befits the 
Prince, and a depth of tired gloom that has in it the very augury 
he defies. Finest of all, however, is the death itself. The sudden 
rage with which he bursts upon the King when he finds that 
both wine and foil were poisoned, and deals the death-blow 
for which he had never gathered nerve before; the spasmodic 
effort with which -he snatches the poisoned cup from the hand of 
Iforatio, and bids him live to clear his name; and finally, the 
gathering glooms of death settling slowly down upon his face, as 
his discursive imagination hovers on the border of the unseen 
land, and anticipates all the terrors of the imminent disclosure, 
are all as fine as they can well be, and send away the audience 
' with a conviction that they have seen an actor of rare power, who 

in a few years has made wonderful progress in his art, and who may, 
—for he is yet young,—easily reach even the highest point attainable 
‘in it. He still needs more of the discipline of the French school, 
Ife can still be stilted, and not unfrequently hard. But the gain 
of a few years is so marvellous that we do not know what more 
In not a few of the most difficult scenes, his 
He has the power in him to make it 


| 


| . ° 
| he might not gain. 


| Hamlet is all but perfect. 


| 80 in all. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. MILL'S “ ESSAYS.” 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—Perhaps you will kindly allow an old subscriber to the 
Spectator to say that he turned this morning with more curiosity 
than hope to your review of Mr. Mill’s last volume,—without 
hope, because he has long been satisfied that to the dark problems 
which are there agitated the subtlest answers are, after all, but 
“ Frail charms whose uttered spell may not avail to sever, 

From all we hear and see, 

Doubt, pain, and mutability ”; 
with curiosity, because there is always a certain intellectual pleasure 
in seeing how the “ riddle of the scornful Sphinx” is met or evaded 
by each generation of care-bearing mortals. 

Where mutual agreement is hopeless, it is sometimes not wholly 
chimerical to be on the look-out for a certain agreement in feel- 
‘ing, for men are much more closely akin to one another in their 

emotional than in their cogitative natures; but where fundamen- 
' tal differences exist, which have their roots in feeling, it is sheer 
illusion and waste of time to try to reconcile them to argument. 
Now the divergence between yourself and Mr. Mill seems to me 
to be of this latter character. To you, the ‘burden of the 
mystery ” is, after all, no such heavy burden. Physical pain and 
even moral disorder seem to you to be here chiefly, perhaps solely, 
to bring out some higher good which we should otherwise have 
missed, to be the shadows whose office it is to heighten the general 
glow and sunshine of the picture. Now without discussing the bear- 
ings of this doctrine on that conception, or rather, imagination, of 
an Omnipotent Personality which you encourage us to retain, it 
still remains true that there are thousands to whom this sanguine 
optimism is something simply foreign and inexplicable,—to wiom, 
' therefore, your arguments, like the notes of a musical instrument 
in a space exhausted of air, will convey no intelligible message. 
| Mr. Mill, I conceive, was one of these, and the arguments brought 
, forward in your paper would probably have passed by him like 
the idle wind. In the depths of his soul he would have still felt 
that the disproportion between these good issues of evil and the 
dense mass of evil itself was too overwhelming, and that if the 
former could only have been purchased at this cost, then 
the Good Being, if such there be, who is held to be accountable 
for both, could not have had his hands entirely free in the execu- 
| tion of his designs, ‘The huge African continent, with its teem- 
ing millions of savage humanity, who prey like pike on one 
another, and who have displayed for untold centuries no sign or 
| promise of a nobler life, may be there to give raison d’étré for 
the zeal (however ineflicacious that may have proved) of philan- 
thropists and missionaries, but he would indeed be a Doctor 
Subtilissimus who should prove to us that these advantages were 
only to be had at this frightful cost. Surely it is quite legitimate, 
when theologians insist on forcing their abstract conception of 
Divine Omnipotence upon us as a real, though feeble light 

in an exceedingly thick darkness, to tell them plainly that 
|} they raise more difficulties than they lay. If their demon- 
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strations had all the cogency which they imagine them 
to have (I speak here of Catholic theologians, who, at 
least, affect to give a scientific form to their conclusions), 
they would only compel some of us to think that God’s morality 


or carpenters, his work would not be benefited thereby. Asa 
matter of fact, the clergy have, as a body, studied Church questions 
far more fully and deeply than the laity, although no doubt you 
have thoughtful laymen here and there who have thought over 


was distinct specifically from ours, and that we had, therefore, no 
choice but either to put it entirely out of our thoughts, or to 
accept from their hands interpretations of that morality against 
which our own moral nature energetically protests. should not make their influence tell upon the profession. 

Will you allow me to add that, in censuring Mr. Mill for the On the contrary, I should say nothing at the present day tends 
inadequacy of his conception of omnipotence, you might have | so much to impair the usefulness of the clergy, or to make them 
spared a passing rebuke to the theologians for the extravagance | narrow and bigoted in their views, as the fact that intelligent 
of theirs? In my youth we were not taught, as you seem to, laymen do not confer with them freely on those subjects which 
teach now, that God placed men here in somewhat difficult cir- | are peculiarly within the province of their profession. Such men 
cumstances in order to train and educate them, but that man/| too often take it as a matter of course, that a clergyman is so 
had fallen into this state, contrary to the original intentions of | committed to some false positions that it is hopeless to attempt 
his Maker, by a deliberate act of sin and ingratitude, for | to set him right, and positively unkind to ask him how he justifies 
which he and all his race were justly exposed to the divine | the doctrines that he preaches. Thus by leaving the clergy alone in 


| them as carefully as the clergy. Even so, you have unprofessional 
| mem who understand the human frame as well as the doctors. 
And there is no reason why thoughtful laymen, in either case, 





vengeance. And when we began to inquire, as we grew older, 
and our minds opened, how these disastrous events were 
brought about, and the intentions of the Omnipotent One 
frustrated, we discovered that this Omnipotent One (according 
to the received view) had himself deliberately—for he fore- 
sees all things—called into existence an all but omnipotent 
author of evil, and permitted his frail creatures, almost in 
the first moment of their being, to be exposed to the tempta- 
tions of this subtle and powerful being ; temptations whose issue 
he foresaw, and for which he had already in intention prepared 
his place of eternal chastisement. Is not this hideous story a most 
impressive warning against importing into religion answers or 
pretended answers to questions which are really unanswerable ? 
In its original elements, it may likely enough have been merely a 
childish guess, a naif attempt to explain evil without inculpating 
God; but when it is imported into religion and morality, with its 
later repulsive developments, and made the basis of what is called 
‘‘ religious teaching,” it becomes a source of many real perversions 
of feeling, against which even the teaching of Christ, as preserved, 
however imperfectly, in the Synoptic Gospels, seems to me only a 
partial remedy. My Indian experience has abundantly satisfied 
me that Christianity will make no way in India, except among the 
intellectually torpid classes, if this barbarous mythology is the 
only substitute the Christian nations can offer them in exchange 
for their own.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rydal Lodge, November 1. 
[We should repudiate the word “ optimism,” as describing the | 
view of the article referred to by our correspondent. Optimism 
means the view that whatever is, is the best possible. We never held 
or suggested that moral evil,—by which we mean not merely evil, 
but evil committed by those who had the power to avoid it,—coulk 
be the best possible, or anything but an absolute evil to him who 
is responsible for it. But we see no imputation on Omnipotence, 
in the only sense in which we are able to attach a meaning to the 
word, in assuming that it may be a much higher act of power to 
create free beings, and therefore beings liable to sin on their own 
responsibility, than to create only those whose natures are for 
ever fixed in the grooves of good. Mr. Wordsworth’s view of 
the Devil is hardly justified, we think, even by the popular 
theology which he not unjustly condemns. ‘An all but omni- 
potent author of evil” is hardly preached by any sect, however 
wild. ‘The usual orthodox view is that the invisible agency in 
question has little or no power, except it be first given by pre- 
vious and deliberate sin ; in fact, the rule “to him that hath shall | 
be given” is usually supposed to apply here too,—not an easy prin- 
ciple to justify in such a case, but not quite so malignant as our | 
correspondent’s conception of it.—Ep. Spectator.] 











W. Worpswortn. 











CHURCH LAY REPRESENTATION. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—You have criticised my dream. May I give you some of | 
my waking thoughts? If in my dream I was “ not a wise parti- | 
san,” it is no great wonder, for really I never dreamed that I was | 
a partisan at all, Certainly, I have not the slightest notion of | 
making the clerical profession so unlike every other line of life, 
that its doings shall not be amenable to lay criticism in any form | 
whatever. On the contrary, my purpose, however dreamily I 
gave you the drift of it, was to apply the very same rules of com- | 
mon-sense to the clerical line of life that we apply to every other. | 


their sophistries, or what are so regarded, the intellectual laymen 
help to make them narrow-minded. But will this or any other 
evil be cured by giving, not the most thoughtful laymen of a 
diocese, but the laity in general, a right to be represented in 
Convocation ?—I am, Sir, &c., A Lover or PRroGREss. 

[If the object of faith is spiritual health or salvation, we suppose 
that the means by which that spiritual health may be gained is 
not in the least the clergyman’s “art,” but the art of every human 
being who feels the need and seeks the remedy. The modus 
operandi of the physician and the plumber is technical, and is 
merely a matter of special knowledge and training. The modus 
operandi of the spiritual teacher is not technical ; he appeals, if 
he knows his business, to the universal experience of mankind,— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





IRISH CHURCH FINANCE, 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—It may be in the recollection of some of your readers that 


in August and September last year the Spectator contained a cor- 
respondence between Mr. Gairdner and myself on the question 
whether the commutation of the clerical incomes has been of 
advantage to the Chureh of Ireland. Though I had no doubt of 
the affirmative, I had not then any arithmetical proofs in my pos- 
session such as | am now able to offer, in the following extracts 
from a speech of Judge Longfield in the General Synod of the 
Church, as reported in the Daily Express of Dublin of the Ist of 
May last. It should be mentioned in explanation that the Repre- 
sentative Body, which is the trustee and administrator of all the 
Church funds, keeps the Commutation account distinct from the 
various sustentation and endowment accounts :— 

“The Commutation capital now consisted, in round figures, of 
£4,363,000 capital, exclusive of the sum of £1,000,000 composition 
balances. The annuities now payable [and secured on the interost of 
the commutation capital] amounted to £323,800; the excess of the 
annuities above the interest on the entire capital was [very nearly] 
£150,000 a year, to which extent a reduction of the commutation capi- 
tal was taking place. But the reduction would not be the same next 
Oar. «cee He believed that the deficiency would diminish by about 
£5,000 a year, and that in about thirty years there would be no defici- 
ency, but a surplus of three millions on the commutation capital, avail- 
able for the support of the future Church In the meantime, the 
commutation capital would be of great service, as it enabled the Chureh 
Body to give interest on subscriptions without waiting for investments. 
It was done by a mere transfer in their books.” 

It is to be mentioned, moreover, that the apparent annual loss 
of £150,000 of capital is mostly replaced by annual contributions 
and the interest on donations, so that the future capital of the 
Church will be much larger than the three millions which it is 
hoped to have saved by commutation on the winding-up of the 
commutation account. 

The Representative Body, after paying its own expenses and 
those of the General Synod, and crediting the Commutation and 
all other Trust funds with four per cent., is able to show a small 


eee ee 


surplus on the general revenue account.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Josern Joun Murpuy. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, October 29. 


EXTRAORDINARY TIDES. 


(To TH“ Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—The recent unusually high tides have again directed public 
attention to this subject. 


The extraordinary tide of March last 








Cuilibet in arte sud credendum is a maxim that, I presume, the must have caused losses to the extent of some hundreds of thou- 
Spectator will not dispute in its general bearing ; and why the sands of pounds, and yet nothing appears to have been done by 
clergy should be deemed a special exception to it, I do not see. the Meteorological Department to investigate the matter, and 
Even if the plumber or the carpenter were to be overruled dn 
his work by the advice of those who were not plumbers 


| Warn the river-side dwellers of any similar future catastrophe. 


Extraordinary tides are, I maintain, almost as easily foretold as 
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ordinary ones. Since 1850 there have been four—one in 1852, 
two in 1869, and one in March, 1874—and for the next three 
years two more are possible, one on the 25th of this month, the 
other in November, 1875. 

The first and greatest factor in the production of an ordinary 
tide is the moon. Its tide-producing power is three times that of 
the sun. The sun is the second factor. At new and full moon 
the two effects act in a line; this is a third factor. As the moon is 
nearest the earth once a month, we have a fourth factor. 


sun and moon are in the zenith twice a year, at or about the | 
Should an eclipse occur when | 


equinoxes ; this is a fifth factor. 
the other five factors are acting together, there would be a sixth 
factor. If while the six are acting together, the earth should be 
at its nearest point to the sun—this occurred about 6,000 years 
ago, and will occur again 4,600 years hence—we should have a 
seventh factor. But omitting this, the six factors occurred simul- 
tancously only seven times since 1850, not one of which corre- 
sponds with the date of any extraordinary tide. If the five fac- 
tors are the cause, they ought to have produced thirty during that 
period, but there have been only four. 

A great deal is popularly attributed to south-west and north- 
east winds in producing such tides in the Thames, but Captain 
Bursted, R.N., of the Thames Conservancy, informs me that a 
strong nor’wester has more effect, and such I find to have been 
the case, but also that too much is attributed to it. 

The only other possible factors are the planets, especially Venus. 
Not only has she—and all the other planets—more or less effect 
upon the waters of the ocean, but she actually draws the earth 
sensibly out of her course, and this in a more marked manner 
when at her least distance from the earth. On the 28rd inst. she 
will be but a few days from that point. 
23rd Mereury will also be at his least distance from the earth. 
At an average of 2} days of the same date, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
and Jupiter will be in opposition with the moon. These factors, 
taken with those already mentioned, will, 1 believe, produce an 
25th inst.—I am, Sir, &e., 

B. G. JENKINS. 


extraordinary tide on the 





MR. SNOW’S THEOLOGY. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sm,—While I thank you heartily for your notice of my Theo- 
logico-political treatise, I must be allowed to vindicate my explana- 
tion of the term **Omnipotence.” You say I seem to identify power 
with effort, ‘whereas our highest conception of power involves the 
absence of effort.” Suppose this to be so; yet power can only be 
shown as force, and force can only be measured by resistance, in 
fact, by limitation. If so, then power can only be revealed under 
limitations. 

I affirm that by ‘ omnipotence ” 
unlimited power, for power, unless it is in some measure limited, 
means power undefined, undescribed, in fact, unrecognised ; but 
we can only consistently mean a power that is limited for a season, 


we cannot consistently mean 


but that is gradually transcending its present limits, and that wil] | 


go on for ever transcending the limits that confine it,—a power 
that is ever conquering and to conquer. 
you attempt to make living omnipotence mean more than this, you 
destroy the notion of a living acting power altogether. I appeal 
to your candour whether it is not so.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

The Down Wood, Blandford, November 3. G. D. Snow. 

[We cannot see it. The power that can create without having 
difficulties to overcome seems to us greater than the power which 
overcomes them.—Ep, Spectator.] 

A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—There was a misprint in my second letter to you, which I 
should not have thought it worth while to correct, if ‘ An Kast- 
End Vicar” had not made a point of it in his last letter. I 
wrote, ‘* the old Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence.” ‘The 


printer turned it into ‘‘the Old-Catholic doctrine of the Real | 


Presence,” as if I meant the doctrine of the Old Catholics. 


Your correspondent is also in error in supposing that his ‘ 


*‘ original assertion” ‘‘is confirmed by me.” His original assertion 
was as follows :—‘* The Sovereign of England is bound at his or 
her coronation to take solemn oath against the very doctrine— 
that of the Real Presence—which the extreme Ritualistic cere- 
monial is specially employed to proclaim.” I have asserted, on 
the contrary, and I still assert, that no Sovereign of England has 
ever taken such an oath at his or her coronation, or on any other 
public occasion.—I am, Sir, &c., An East-Enp Rector. 


The | 


Within a few days of the | 


It seems to me that if | 
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BISHOP WILBERFORCE'S ESSAYS.* 

WE are inclined to think that, upon the whole, the republication of 
these Essays in their present form is a grave mistake. The tempta- 

tion, of course, was great; success, from the publisher's point of 
| view, nearly a certainty ; yet there were, we think, considerations 
Brilliant 
as was the lamented author of these pages, endowed with varied 
talents of no mean order, and possessing the gift of the golden 
mouth, he was, before all things else, an ecclesiastic. ‘Twenty, 
nay, ten years ago, his weight in things ecclesiastical was con- 
siderable. If it did not diminish with advancing years, at least 
| the attitude of the world in, which he lived towards matters 
ecclesiastical changed utterly. The religious thought of this 
country has, to any keen observer, undergone, for good 
or for evil, a great change during the last decade. And 
the great religious systems which must ever be the embodi- 
ment of that thought, when it solidifies or crystallises, suffer 

a temporary suspension of some, at least, of their functions 
during a period of theological indetiniteness. Questions which in 
1860 raised all the fiercest passions of partisan warfare, and induced 
the ‘“‘sons of thunder” to call down fire from heaven on thoge 
who had propounded them, have shrunk into insignificance before 
a less dubious danger. Men with any religious faith at all can 
no longer afford to wrangle over the fanciful speculations of one 
Christian giant,f or single out for persecution and hot indignation 
another,t for differences which assume their true proportions when 
the question is not, how far may freedom of thought be allowed 
in the National Church, but how far is there any spiritual 
thought at all for which to claim liberty? when the question is no 
longer as to the right apprehension of truths which from their very 
nature require a divine revelation, but whether such truths exist 
to apprehend. The battle-field is changed, and while charging 
an external foe, it is surely well that the memory of wounds we 
gave each other in civil war should be buried in oblivion. And 
it is on this ground that we deprecate the republication of 
the Essays before us. In the heat of debate, some personal 
bitterness almost invariably lends edge to the weapons of 
theological warfare; but the brilliant, though unjust  sar- 
casm, the stinging reproach, which may be tolerated in the 
ephemeral literature of the hour, while the retort is ready, and 
| neither party weighing, perchance, their words, assumes very 
| different proportions in a work intended to live. We have here 

Essays written while the storm raised by Essays and Reviews 
| (a storm so utterly out of proportion with the intrinsic merits or 
| demerits of the book), was at its height. Lf the Bishop could look 

down from those ‘ clear heights” he may now have attained, can 
| we for a moment imagine he would again endorse and send forth 

to the world such sentences as these ? It is Professor Jowett who 
| for the moment is under his lash :— 

“ The Professor does not deserve even the poor praise of originating 
error, but is content, if he can but sow the seeds of sceptical doubtful- 
ness, to stoop to be a plagiarist also. . . . . . He does not consider that 
so much as one word is necessary to establish the truth of his state- 
ment. He seems to expect that no one will refer to the passages tbat 
he has bracketed, or that all will be too ignorant to know the utter 
groundlessness of his assumption. ..... It is impossible to suppose 
Mr. Jowett ignorant of these solutions; and yet how can we absolve 
him from ignorance, without finding him guilty of the far graver fault 
of gross critical unfairness,—of suggesting as acknowledged discrepan- 
cies, variations in the common narrative which he know adumitted of 

the easiest reconcilement ? ” 

And here is a reproach which specially touches one, certainly 
| the most innocent of the guilty seven to whose influence not & 
| few men can trace the awakening of the deepest religious con- 

convictions of their lives,—a reproach we cannot for a moment 

believe but that the Bishop not of Oxford, but of Winchester, 
would have expunged, had he foreseen its republication :— 
“They may indeed,—especially those who are charged with the edu- 
| cation of the young, by their cruel use of the art of suggestion and by 
venturing on such matters as these,—be able, ‘ spargere voces ambiguas,’ 
| to sow doubts in minds which but for them would never have been 
haunted by such spectral shapes, and to shake the foundations of what 
might have been built up into a firm belief: they may incur the awful 
guilt of placing stumbling-blocks in the way of unwary feet, and destroy- 
ing the weak brother for whom Christ died: but we cannot believe that 
they will exert any wide-spread influence in the Church of our land, or 
amongst our people. The English mind is too calm, too sound, too 
essentially honest, to be widely or deeply affected by such speculations 
as these—and more especially from such mouths.” 


| 
| 
| 


| which might have weighed heavily on the opposite side. 








By Samuel Wilberforce, D.D. London; John Murray. 1874. 
+ Dr. Temple. 
} Professor Jowett. 
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we do not care to pursue the subject. In his elaborate 
Essays on the whole question, the Bishop has not done very much 
for his own side, since, as we can never tire of reiterating, to knock 
down error is by no means necessarily to establish truth. But 
there are many other subjects in the volumes before us free from 
the charge of polemical asperity, some of general interest, others 
owing most of their force to the circumstances of _the moment 
which called them forth; we have, for instance, a curious essay on 
the Church and her Curates, written in 1867,—curious, because 
while throwing all the weight of his name and position into the 
side of helpfulness to the curate, and we may add, his most 
honest sympathy —as those who trusted his personal kind- 
liness knew full well—to that side also, there is a comforta- 
ple assumption of the vast gain it would be to the nation that 
all its clergy should be well off,—an almost amusing estimate 
of the social advantages of that state of well-being, and an 
intolerance of any possible opposition to that pleasant conviction, 
which mark a mind two-thirds of which was ecclesiastical in 
its innermost construction. Speaking of those who may be 
clamouring, some for the reform, some for the remodelling, 
gome for the abolition of our national Church Establishment, he 


But 


says — 

« An electric condition of the air quickens into a very troublesome 

activity all the lower forms of animal life ; and speculators, and nostrum- 
mongers, and men of one idea, are always excited by a thundery state 
of the political and social atmosphere. Societies for the Revision of 
the Prayer-book, and Anti-State Church Societies, and Liberation 
Societies, and the like, feel that their timo is come, and begin buzzing 
about amidst the larger and more highly animated organisations which 
they so pertinaciously infest, and stinging or irritating all whom they 
ean reach. Any one who has noted the degree to which the scarcely 
visible insects which haunt the gem-like islands of the Lake of Kil- 
larney can at such time madden the old boat-men, whose tawny skins look 
utterly midge-proof, can in some degree understand the annoyance 
which these congeneric swarms are ready to inflict in such paroxysms 
of their vitality on the defenders of our great institutions.” 
One of these insects, while buzzing about the larger and more 
highly animated organisations, speaks ‘‘of Bishops and their 
salaries.’ The Bishop evidently objects to the term; well, the 
labourer is worthy of his hire, and “ wages” is a better word ; 
but we heartily endorse every word that can be said, either by 
the Bishop of Winchester, or by any one else who has looked 
equally closely into the subject, as to the great evil of under-paid 
curates,—of making men who should be /ree, if they are worthy to 
serve, dependent on the caprices of a congregation almost for 
food and raiment. But no good comes of over-stating a 
case, and we think there is a very unnecessary, not to say un- 
courteous, fling at a class of men who, if not ornaments in the 
Church, often do its rougher work extremely well, as well as much 
exaggeration, in the following sentence :— 

“Tf, for instance, we estimate the capital laid out in fitting an ordi- 
nary English clergyman for his work, and compare it with what he can 
hope to earn in his profession, the result is most startling. We say 
nothing of the ‘Literates’—who are still in well-regulated dioceses re- 
ceived as candidates for Orders only in rare and exceptional cases, and 
with regard to whom it is almost as impossible to calculate the cost of 
production as it is that of the wares of the ‘ Cheap Johns’ of other trades 
—but as to those who have passed through the regular school and aca- 
demic courses, we cannot estimate the outlay of capital under the most 
favourable circumstances at less than a thousand pounds sterling.” 
When we remember how large a body of our clergy is recruited 
from boys who have won scholarships at grammar-schools, we 
believe this in many cases to be an over-estimate, and the Bishop 








could hardly be unaware that where that amount, and double per- 
haps, has been expended, it is nota usual result of such expenditure | 
that the curate has to live for an unlimited period, possibly for 
his whole life, on £100 a year. Such cases arisé, and but too | 
often, perhaps; and the possibility should be guarded against. | 
But certainly the larger proportion of married curates supplement | 
their incomes by writing, taking pupils, workhouse or asylum | 
chaplaincies, and in various other ways which do not necessarily | 

} 

| 





militate against their professional usefulness. The rank and file 
in other professions are by no means so differently paid as we 
might be led to suppose,—witness the younger members of the 
Bar. The Bishop says the salaries of the leading clerkships in 
the house of a successful man of business might endow a dozen 
archdeaconries. We think the clerks in such a house would be 
very much surprised to hear it. But the Bishop argues that the 
evil result of this low standard of clerical remuneration is that | 


the ranks of the clergy, hitherto recruited from all classes, but | 
principally from the higher and highest, will, if there be no in- | 
creased rate of remuneration, be necessarily filled by the sons of | 
poor men. The sentence which follows might, but for very | 
sadness, provoke a smile :— 


“The injury to the highor classes of society would be immediate. 


It would not be easy to estimate the degree in which, in that rank of 
society, the presence of the clerical son or brother, or even equal, tends 
to keep evil out and to bring in good. The whole tone of white society in 
our West India Islands was, we are told, in a short time altered by the 
sonding-out of Bishops who took an equal social standing with the 
highest membors of the community. Zhe real object of maintaining the 
equal place of the mitre with the coronet is not thereby to exalt the 
spirituality, but to leaven the temporalty.” 

A stranger commentary on the words of Him who said, “My 
kingdom is not of this world,” was surely never penned. 

But perhaps throughout this particular essay no mistake is 
greater than the way in which lay-help is ignored. The Bishop, 
who writes of the clergy as appearing to the laity as “‘ men of a more 
divine knowledge and deeper philosophy than themselves,” says, 
‘A handful of heroes could not long occupy a plain against a 
host of enemies. Briareus himself could not, with his hundred 
hands, weed out the noxious growth of a million of acres. The 
clergy are utterly under-handed. How can one pastor deal with 
the spiritual necessities of ten thousand souls?” How, indeed ! 
But good generals seldom lack able adjutants,—it is the general- 
ship which is wanting. 

The lighter sketches in these volumes, such as ‘ Keble’s 
Biography,” “‘ Royal Authorship,” ‘Sandwich Islands,” &c., will 
be read, we think, with far greater pleasure, and we might add, 
profit, than those on more abstruse subjects; and had all the 
polemical essays been omitted, these alone would have made an 
interesting volume. But there is another aspect of the Bishop’s 
mind, in touching which, criticism has far more grateful work to do. 
Nothing can be more delightful than when, freeing himself from 
all episcopal and other trammels, we find him entering heart 
and soul into the work of the naturalist and the sportsman. 
Whether writing in 1846 or twenty-seven years later, in 1873, 
the same passionate love of nature is visible everywhere. 
We lay down his essays on ‘The Naturalist on the Spey,” 
heartily wishing these volumes were filled with similar pages. 
Though written as far back as 1860, there is much in the elaborate 
article on Darwin’s origin of species which will interest the general 
reader who has at all carefully considered the subject ; but, of 
course, though the Bishop writes, ‘‘ We feel as we walk abroad with 
Mr. Darwin very much as the favoured object of the attention of 
the dervish must have felt when he had rubbed the ointment 
around his eye, and had it opened to see all the jewels, and 
diamonds, and emeralds, and topazes, and rubies, which were 
sparkling unregarded beneath the carth, hidden as yet from all 
eyes save those which the dervish had enlightened,” and though he 
does full justice to this part of his subject, yet “here,” he says, 
‘‘our pleasure terminates, for when we turn with Mr. Darwin to 
his argument, we are almost immediately at variance with him.” 
But it is with Mr. Knox, in his rambles in Sussex or on the banks of 
the Spey, that the Bishop can give himself up to unmitigated delight. 
What White has done for Selborne, Mr. Knox, according to the 
Bishop, has done for places through which he carries us; and our 
advice to those who wish heartily to enjoy the late Bishop of 
Winchester’s writing is to read the essays in the first volume in 
which he treats of these subjects, and leave his polemical disqui- 
sitions to the oblivion we think he would himself have desired for 
them. 





QUEENTE,* 

Mary Srvuarr Demeric, otherwise “ Queenie,” tells usin this work 
the history of the bother she had with her lovers, and how much 
harder it was for her to get well married than it was for her two 
grown-up sisters. And for an autobiographical story, it is not so 
badly done. The book is not a powerful one, nor altogether consist- 
ently built up ; but there is power in it, and the writer is evidently 
young, so that if she be not really married and better employed, 
she may do some good work in years to come. We cannot, 
indeed, be sure whether this is a first venture or not. ‘There is 
no name on the title-page, but not a few touches in the book 
remind us of a story called “ James Gordon’s Wife,” which also 
appeared anonymously some two years ago; but whether a first 
attempt or not, it is the work evidently of one who has not 
written much, but who can write sufliciently well to make it worth 
while saying that she ought to write better. That said, we will 
try and give some idea of the story. 

* Queenie’ Demeric is one of an orphan family of five, who live 
under the guardianship of a thin, hard aunt, and stout, choleric 
uncle, at the family mansion of Ballymore, in the north of Lreland. 
Three of the girls—Sophia, Nellie, and Queenie—are marriageable, 
the other girl, Nora, is a child, and there is a boy-brother, her 
companion. Of the marriageable trio, Sophia affects philosophy 





* Queenie: a Novel, London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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and the science of language, and looks down upon her humbler nursing her misery, her two sisters get married, and the blue- 
sisters who go husband-hunting. Nellie, in particular, longs for | stocking goes off to Canada. Her only brother is killed—a 
‘‘ those officers,” and when the invitation to ‘‘our friends the | needlessly harrowing episode, told with considerable power, but 
Forbes ” (why is the patronymic used in the singular?) is ac- | quite unnecessary to the plot of the book—and Queenie is likely 
cepted, breaks out in glee at the thought that some will be there. | to be left alone. Then disaster follows disaster. Her Canada 
Queenie is not far behind in longings, but her sister Nellie is sister gets hurt in a railway accident. Wyverne, the handsome 
more openly demonstrative,—quite the most charming girl in the | scion of a noble stock, loses all his wealth by swindling partners 
book, to our mind, begging Queenie’s pardon. Ifence when they | in the South-American trade; Queenie goes to America, and is 
get to the station on their way to “ the Forbes,” of Longfield | finally released from her first love by seeing him die—also from 
House, it is Nellie who wakes ‘‘the Queen” from her reverie by | the effects of that railway accident. 
saying, in a mysterious whisper, as they stand together on the We need not detail the whole story. By and by, of course 

. , ° a 
platform, ‘ Queenie, look to your left,—officers!” Subsequent | all goes merry as a marriage bell, and Queenie gets what many 
remarks reveal that the little minx knows all about their location | women never get,—the right man at last, in spite of an 
and probable movements, and the conversation proceeds thus:— | intriguing widow and a lost fortune, for her uncle con- 

“Which would you like best to take you in to dinner, Queen ?”—“ The | sents to the match with the poverty-struck Wyverne out of 
pi a is too —s googie sacar oo ros a like pure contradiction to his wife. The story is, it will be 
a sharp Skye terrier.” —“ Oh, he has got such nice eyes!” breaks in my 5 ens me Pai 
ddits, te Sion which betokens incipient admiration; “I am sure I oem, almost purely personal and devoid of plot, but it is not 
should like that little man.”—“ While the tall one looks like a sick | Without interest, and it is here and there clever. Whether it be 
canary,” I continue, hecdless of interruption. ‘I daresay that fat, | from its autobiographical form or from want of mental sustaining 
round, beer-barrel-looking man, who rolls along with a face like the full power, the book is patchy, and many of its scenes fit in rather 
moon, is by far the nicest of the set.”—‘‘He is almost ugly,” objects : re. : , : . 
my sister.—“ But I rather like ugly men,” I answer. badly. It is the most difficult of arts to write an autobiographical 
And soon. Arrived atthe “Forbes’,” thetwo girls (Sophy stays at story without seeming to be egotistical, without straining pro- 
home), find as many men in regimentals or otherwise as their babilities, and without getting into awkward postures, and the 
hearts desire, and presently begin a regular flirtation. ‘The skill writer of Queenie has not escaped from all these faults and diffi- 
with which Queenie manages here and throughout the book to wage +e a ie ati apery’ yr matanes, witch 
convey the opinions of others upon herself, although sometimes only | **® to oo ny nas ne ae a vat see hy whe somehow no 
by putting herself in the unpleasant position of an eayesdropper, ite nay me “40 . “pe os hagnanescrwncorag of child~ 
is rather noticeable. On the first evening of herarrival, for example, hood taken som 8 Cm cae ote experience. In short, 
after having duly refreshed herself by ‘‘ imbibing a small amount the power that is in the book is not welded, but fragmentary, so 
of bohea out of a tiny Belleek-cup,” she sits in the drawing-room, that the book is, on the whole, weaker than the isolated parts here 
and overhears the following by no means unamusing confab about and there rp > nae = Ge aopoad will reftnin from fine. 
herself between a Forbes and De Lacy :— writing and trite phrases in French and German, and try to work 

% , one , ng out carefully the characters she conceives, instead of doing it in 

**T say, Johnnie, what sort of girl is that tallest Miss Demeric,’I hear é - “eis cag 
young Forbes inquire of the elder De Lacy, in a guarded under-tone ; | the slipshod, self-conscious style that narrative in the first person 
‘she is uncommonly good-looking ;’ and my pro tempore admirer looks | allures one into, she may write a really good novel yet. 
carefully from under his heavy eye-brows in an opposite direction. 
*Uncommonly good-looking!’ I bridle with pleasure at the first public 
tribute (why public?) I have ever received, and eagerly strain my ears LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND.* 
to catch the answer.— Haw-haw ! I don’t know, I’m sure,’ responds the - ei 
well-mannered young gentleman, who has his back against a pillar and his | Iv is so common to associate decay with age, that we find very 
hands in his pockets. ‘She’s uncommonly sharp, that’s allI know. If | clever men sometimes forgetting to distinguish between the age 
you make any mistakes about books or anything, she’s down on a fellow | that necessarily involves decay and the age that is simply a 


like a shot,’ and with an awkward roll from side to side, he gives “i . ° 
another laugh, which ho mistakes for wit. Mentally I wish in my rage | ™¢easure of duration. It seems a truism that might be spared, to 
that somebody would give him a good shaking, tell him to hold himself | say that the age of a man is one thing and that of a nation quite 


be - not grin = a corey at She’s not Logg * she ?’ inquires | another ; and yet very able men hurl scorn and derision at our 
the other, with slight disgust in his tone.—‘* Why, aw! I just said some- Xap tiene . bier 7 
ee bese by pant wins Sonne country, our institutions, our Universities, and almost everything 


thing about that horse Rufus, and wasn’t the real Simon Pure the beg- é ie - 
gar who murdered his nephews in the Tower—time of King John, you else that has a history, simply on the ground of their age, and 


know—and she chaffed mo like anything. I believe I’m right enough, } with a marvellous obliviousness of the fact that these things 
but how is any fellow to remember all that rubbish.” always have the seeds of new life in themselves, and therefore of 
His interlocutor smiled with superior knowledge, but Miss | progress and improvement. We hear, for instance, men of note, 
Queenie Demeric did not fall in love with either of these. Fall} justly proud of their younger University of London, chuckling 
in love she must, however, and soon she was brought face to face | merrily over any defect that they can discern in ‘“ those rotten 
with what at first blush seems to be her fate. As soon as she saw | old institutions at Oxford and Cambridge,” and yet it is possible 
Captain Graham, she says to herself, ** I like that man,” and they | that these Universities may, in their humiliation, bethink them- 
proceed to fall over head and cars in love with each other forthwith. selves of grafting some of London's vigorous young shoots onto 

Out of this love-making arises the great misery of the story, at | their own well-inured stocks of dignity and experience, and in this 
least of Queenie’s own story ; for, of course, for one thing, Captain | way still keep the lead. And just as Oxford and Cambridge have 
Graham is only a first love, and she soon wakes up to the fact that | not, for a long time, been so little ‘rotten ” as they are now, or 
somebody with a higher nature hovers near. We feel instinctively | so awake to the necessity of trenchant pruning and abundance of 
when the name of Dudley Wyverne turns up that here must be the | light and air, so this ‘‘ worn-out old country,” as our author and 
true hero; that the other furnishes but an educating interlude, and | colonists generally are so fond of styling England, never, perhaps, 
after he arrives, the Captain-Graham episode seems to be need- | showed fewer signs of age, either physically or spiritually. They 
lessly prolonged. They go into their love-dream so open-cyed, | hold us up to contempt, because we have not vast tracts of land 
too, for the Captain, honourable man, is not long in Queenie’s | to be had almost for the asking ; because we cannot raise fabulous 
company till he frankly tells her that he is too poor to marry, and | crops with only scratching the soil about with a stick and throw- 
ing in the seed ; because our trees are not 300 feet high, and 











the lady at once acquiesces in the inevitable, resolving to live 
forlorn, and die an old maid, all for love. There is no heroic | growing together in pathless and boundless forests; because 
facing of poverty here, however, and the glorious age of | water privileges do not offer countless opportunities for saw- 
Gretna Green is clearly past for these matter-of-fact lovers. | mills, and the like. They comport themselves, indeed, as if they 
Queenie’s passion is prudent at its hottest. They only love | had themselves created, by some special colonial genius, these rick 
to make themselves miserable, these two, apparently because | soils, and this fine timber, or at any rate, as if Providence had 
there is nothing better to be done to fill up the time, in an out- | spread out these treasures as rewards for their courage and enter- 
of-the-world corner of Lreland. However, after a time the Captain | prising spirit. They hold in unconscious contempt, in fact, those 
is ordered to Canada, and they virtually take leave of each other | who will not break new ground, and complacently regard the 
for ever, yet resolved to love. But misunderstanding creeps in, | wider opportunities of cMonial life as in some sort of their own 
and Wyverne in a wonderfully short space of time masters the creation; and yet it is just possible that it may take both more 
lady’s heart, which, through absence, has not grown fonder. | brains and more courageous endurance to work on in this crowded 
Her waking-up to the consciousness that she has not loved | and worn-out old country. It is scarcely a subject for scorn 
with all her nature the first man she saw rather fills | and contempt that we have already enclosed our land, and built 
Queenie with remorse, but she has the consolation that he has | ships with our great trees, and utilised our water-power, and that 
also soon apparently forgotten, and the cheering | “oa ce a eed Geen ie WL . Randoas Geneon Sa 
of a better lover at hand. Meantime, while she lingers on, | Marston, Low, and Searle. 
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5 requires knowledge and forethought, instead of a little scratch- 
raise a first-class crop from the no longer virgin soil. 
They are jeering us for being able to do by science and learning 
and ‘prudent foresight what nature does for them. It is a curious 
confusion of ideas to call a country worn out because it is com- 
paratively perfect, and shows in every one of its departments the 
cffects of high cultivation and an old civilisation. 

We are all for independence and energy, and admire greatly 
the spirit of the early settlers,—but only when the claims of a 
large family or the restrictions of a small income make the enter- 
prise a duty. We do not sce anything intrinsically admirable 
or noble in washing one’s own clothes, cutting one’s own wood, 
or drawing one’s own water. No doubt these occupations develop 
the muscles and a readiness of resource, but there are better things 
than muscle and readiness. Our author is eloquent on the stupid 
monotony of an old-country country-town, and contrasts it with his 
own life of adventure ; settlers, however, are not all jolly bachelors, 
with splendid health and a yacht ; and we should say that in the 
matter of monotony an average settlement would beat an English 
country town, with access to men and books, and a thousand 
enjoyments and occupations, hollow. But the principal count 
in Mr. Crewe’s indictment against the old country is that it 
cannot produce a serviceable axe. He shall plead his own 


ing, t 


cause :— 
“Do not suppose that those ugly, dull wedges, sometimes to be seen 
in a hard-ware shop in England, and labelled ‘ American axes,’ though of 
British manufacture, are equal to the Yankee article. They are no 
more so than the mis-shapen stick affixed is to an American hickory 
axe-handle. One day, since my return to this worn-out old country, I 
happened to meet a friend who some time previous having heard of the 
superiority of the Yankee axe, had bought one of these British imita- 
tions, and finding the tool a poor one, had jumped to the conclusion 
that, ‘ after all,’ there was no axe equal to the old-fashioned one in use 
in England, and was considerably ‘riled’ at my intense derision and 
scorn of that conservative weapon; indeed, so hot did we get in our 
dispute. that I offered to chop against the best woodman he could pro- 
duce, his man armed with the medieval tool, whilst I was to use an 
American which I happen still to have in my possession.” 
We must indeed hide our diminished head before the ‘* Yankee 
article” and the ‘* American hickory.” But excepting this bump- 
tiousness on the part of “* W. M. B.,” or Mr. Crewe, as he calls 
himself, which is, after all, common to most colonists, and except- 
ing also that he is not nearly so good a hand with his pen as he 
assures us he is with his axe—which may also be safely averred of 
most men of action in the colonies—we have not much to 
complain of in the book of adventures before us. There is 
nothing of the hand-book for settlers, and—if our readers will 
allow us for once the use of a quantity less than nothing, 
—still less of the general guide-book to New Zealand about 
it. It is a book of strictly personal adventure, and within 
rather narrow limits, as half a degree of South latitude in- 
cludes the most distant expeditions taken. But these per- 
sonal adventures are told with much spirit and humour, and 
incidentally we gain a more vivid idea of the character and 
habits of the Maori from this book than we have done from any 
other ; not so much from any orderly or systematic description of 
the natives, as from the part which they play in his own life, as 
fellow-passengers, workmen, house-servants, pilots, sailors, &c. 
Mr, Crewe speaks somewhat too jocosely of cannibalism, but he 
offers one excuse for it that we never heard before, namely, that 
the Maori, with few birds and fewer beasts, and but very little that 
was edible in the vegetable world, hunted and slayed his fellow- 
creatures to replenish an exhausted larder. On other subjects too 
Mr, Crewe sometimes shows more boldness and humour than 
reverence or fastidious taste, but he is outspoken and sincere ; 
and the settlements do not especially foster, we fancy, either refine- 
ment or veneration. Often, however, his freedom of language has 
our hearty approval, where his sense of humour does not tempt him 
to misplace it, as where, in the following passage, he speaks of the 
pious bore. He is writing of an intelligent young English settler, 
his companion on many expeditions :— 

“He was always ready with the native names of trees and shrubs, 
and knew their uses. To my mind, itis pleasanter and more instructive 
to converse with such a companion than with certain botanical enthu- 
siasts who have a habit, verging on boredom, of pointing out the beauty 
and wonderful structure of every little plant that, without thought or 
regard, one treads daily under foot, seeming to infer that their unfortu- 
nate hearer who is not always expressing rapture at the sight of every 
scrap of vegetation is without sense or sentiment. I will admit the 
beauty of the vegetable world, and the wonder, too, if man had made 
them, but the Great Power who made all things in such profusion was 
not man, and the wonder would rather be, if He had caused plants and 
flowers to appear ugly. A man cannot be a living note of admiration.” 
There is much perception of beauty also, and an impressionableness 
to the grandeur and awe of solitary nature, of which there would 


ee 


probably be more evidence in the book than there is, but that 
Mr. Crewe seems rather to have controlled the expression of these 
feelings, from some idea of their unmanliness :— 


“T felt that truly this was a weird and lonely place, where possibly 
no one had been before, certainly no European ; the way to it was only 
by tumbling down a waterfall, and the way out—well, that I could see, 
as I looked down the miniature canon—would be a cold-bath, at any 
rate; for seemingly the water was deep in places, yet, surely a road 
no one would pick from choice, and yet that must be my way ‘ out of 
this.’ I cannot clamber up the fall again with a pikau on my back. 
What a sclitude is a New Zealand forest! not a sound, save the rush 
of the tiny fall, and the wind gently moving the branches overhead ; 
not a sign of life besides ourselves, save a bush-robin, who, like his 
namesake in the old country, appreciates the society of man, for, sit 
where you will in the forest, and one is sure to appear, when, with no 
other object apparently than the pleasure of your company, he will fly 
and hop round about, looking at you with his head on one side, always, 
indeed, at what he considers a safe distance; for, although doubtless 
your society is charming, he declines trusting himself too near... .. . 
At night in a great forest one frequently hears sounds strange and 
weird ; when no wind stirs the trees, and the fire has burnt low, all is 
wonderfully still. Suddenly, perhaps, you notice a lengthened-out 
kind of noise, of which you have no remembrance of ever having heard 
the like before. A slight eddy of wind has passed over the trees, and 
a branch rubbing somewhere up aloft against another has produced 
this first part of the sound; the latter part is the back-lash, as it were, 
of the branch returning to its original position, Then there are noc- 
turnal insects who make quaint and unlikely noises; I have also heard 
several times, as it were, a huge animal rushing through the bush, 
though when morning came not a footprint was to be seen, not a twig 
fresh broken. Some forests are said to be haunted, and no wonder ; 
that at Marquesas, with its ghostly woodman, is a good example. 
Auricular delusions are not so startling as optical, yet still I contend 
that a man requires to have his heart in the right place to live alone 
amongst the great trees.” 


We wish we had space to quote some of Mr. Crewe’s hair-breadth 
escapes, and bits of curious New Zealand natural history, and of 
his funny stories, notably about the boy and his big boots ; but for 
these, and his views of life in general, we must refer the reader to 
Mr. Crewe’s own pages. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Blackwood is eminently readable this month. There is no 
political article, and a review of Lord Dalling’s “ Life of Lord 
Palmerston” is disfigured in only one instance by an out- 
burst of Tory zeal, with its inseparable vituperation of Liberal 
majorities, who are oddly described, in conclusion, as composed 
of “‘men responsible only to their immediate constituents, and 
whose support can only be obtained by piecemeal concession 
to their views.” We had hitherto supposed such a condition 
of support to be common to all parties. Are we hence- 
forth to believe that Conservative majorities are to be won by 
opposing their views? Novel and pleasing discovery in the 
difficult game of polities! With the exception of this superero- 
gatory weakness, which injures its style and obscures its sense, 
the review is clever, and it possesses the chief merit of a review, 
—it gives us the gist of the book. A pleasant and apprecia- 
tive article on the admirable series of ‘‘ Ancient Classics for 
English Readers,” edited by the Rey. W. Lucas Collins (whose 
personal contributions to it are highly valuable), is the bonne bouche 
of Blackwood ; though we have nothing but appreciation for the 
grave and dignified rebuke of ** Modern Scientific Materialism,’ 
in prose, and the capital quizzing of the same, in rhyme, in 
‘‘ Notes of the President's Address, British Association, 1874.’ 
Since the late Professor Aytoun’s verses on ** Monads,” we have 
not had anything so good as the latter. The solemn pomp of the 
lines is delicious, and the vivid funniness of the final drop from the 
sublime to the ridiculous is nearly as good as the savage humour 
of Bret Harte’s summary of the consequences to the learned geolo- 
gist, when, ‘¢a chunk of old*red sandstone ” having ‘* caught him in 
the abdomen,” “the subsequent proceedings interested him no 
more.” Professor Tyndall's eloquent description of the eman- 
cipation of science from the trammels of creeds is cleverly 
paraphrased in six lines :— 
“In the very beginnings of science, the parsons, who managed things 
Being bendy with hammer and chisel, made gods in the likeness of men. 
Till commerce arose, and at length some men of exceptional power, 
Supplanted both demons and gods by the atoms, which last to this hour. 
Yet they did not abolish the gods, but they sent them well out of the way. 
With the rarest of nectar to drink, and blue fields of nothing to sway.” 
The atomic theory is delightfully put from the comie point of 
view, and the jeu d'’esprit ends with the following version of the 
Professor's pyrotechnical peroration :— 
“ First, let us honour the atom, so lively, so wise, and so small, 


The atomists next let us praise, Epicurus, Lucretius, and all; 
Let us damn with faint praise Bishop Butler, in whom many atoms 
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Y'o form that remarkable structure which it pleased him to call—his mind. 
Last, praise we the noble body to which, for the time, we belong, 

*Ere yet the swift whirl of the atoms has hurried us, ruthless, along, 
The British Association—like Leviathan worshipped by Hobbes, 

The incarnation of wisdom, built up of our witless nobs, 

Which will carry on endless discussions, when I, and probably you, 
Have melted in infinite azure—and, in short, till all is blue.” 

It is a long time since we have had anything so amusing in 
Blackwood, or, indeed, in any magazine, and we confess to being 
tired of the prevalence of dulness, and longing for a laugh. 
Part III. of ‘‘'The Abode of Snow” is dismal. ‘ The Valley of 
the Shadow of Death” is the appropriate title of the author's 
journey through the hot Sutlej Valley, wherein he encountered 
foes innumerable, from precipices to poison. Part III. is, how- 
ever, also interesting and picturesque, but it is a pity the serial 
form has been adopted for the publication of the work. It would 
be much more interesting as a whole. ‘The author's description 
of his ride, on a yak, along a pathway which slanted across the 
face of an immense slate precipice in the Rihang Pass, is enough 
to make one giddy at one’s desk, especially when one has just read 
his account of ‘* the comfort of riding upon a yak,”—presumably 
not along a shelf with a sheer descent of 800 feet below you, and 
the prospect of reaching another shelf at an elevation of 13,000 
feet, both shelves being so narrow that he had to dismount occa- 
sionally and take the saddle off the broad brute, in order that it 
might find room to pass. Even on the level there are pleasanter 
ideals than ‘‘a seat between two Prussian spiked helmets close 
together on the back of a great bull, the helmets connected on 
each side by ribs of particularly hard wood.” 


The article on Sir Robert Peel contributed to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes by the Comte de Jarnac, than whom few persons 
were better qualified to form an accurate judgment on the political 
life of Sir Robert, supplies the topic of the leading paper in 
Maemillan. The Comte de Jarnac, and Mr. Stapleton, in his 
summary of the Count’s reminiscences, furnish a pleasant supple- 
ment to Lord Dalling’s book ; but Mr. Stapleton is not so free 
from political and religious prejudice as the Count, and few of 


his readers, we think, will endorse his views of the iniquity of Sir | 


Robert Peel’s conduct with respect to the grant to the College of 
Maynooth, or of the past or present character of that institution. 
Mr. Stapleton, like Mr. Vansittart, has seen ‘‘a Jesuit in a blue 
cloak” somewhere, and ever since sees one everywhere. Miss 
Smedley’s article on Mrs. Nassau Senior's ‘* Report on the Condi- 
tion and Results of Pauper School ‘Training ” is a truly admirable 
production, which we earnestly recommend to the consideration 
of all who are in any way concerned in the administration of the 
system of which these schools form a portion. It is sad, even 
painful, to read, but it ought to be read, and the moral results 
which it points out and analyses ought to be regarded as an evil 
of such magnitude as to override all the advantages which can be 


enumerated from the evidence of statistical records; for it is an | 


evil which produces a uniformly low type of character, in which 
hardness and helplessness are almost invariable defects, It is 
impossible to discuss here the reform, or rather the reconstruc- 
tion of the system, which is urgently demanded—(it is the 
system, not the administration which is to blame)—we can only 
praise the lucidity of Miss Smedley’s statements, and the reason- 


ableness of her arguments, and express our own hope that the 
admirable practical suggestions with which the article concludes | 
They indicate a sphere for women’s 


may be carried into action. 


work, in which we should rejoice to see women working ; a sphere | 


which we hope women’s advocates in Parliament will endeavour to 
have opened for them. ‘+ Notes on Rome,” should be read there ; 
they are too terrible for London in November. So is * The Oldest 
Fairy Tale in the World.” Of course, it is interesting, from 
the antiquarian point of view,—as a story written by a 
Pharaonic scribe, for the edification of the young Crown Prince 
Seti Manephta, the son of the Pharaoh at whose Court Moses was 
educated,—but as a fairy-tale, it is a failure. There are no fairies 
in it, and it reads like bits out of Genesis adapted to the history 
of the tenants of a Noah's ark. It would be more attractive if 
we were allowed to regard it as a genuine child’s story, written 
for the child-Pharaoh, but the deep allegorical meanings which 
we are expected to find in it spoil the illusion. Might not the 
Egyptian prinecling have had his ‘ Little Bo-peep,” and _ his 
‘* Goody Two-Shoes,” in their native nonsense, as our happier 
progenitors had theirs, before children’s books were improved off 
the face of the earth? The third paper of the series on ‘+ Prussia 
and the Vatican,” which embraces the history of the growing strife 
from 1850 to the Vatican Council, is written with well-sustained 
ability ; but 





a letter from Archbishop Manning as to the former | 








paper establishes that the author is not always accurate, 
Labels ” is an amusing trifle. 
o 


“ Old 


Cornhill is less brilliant than it was last month, but still it is the 
brightest of the Magazines, and takes an easy lead in subjects of 
eclectic interest, though it has no ‘actuality ” this time. A ye 

interesting article on * Feudal China,” a little difficult to follow, 
on account of that very ignorance which it is designed to lessen, 
| is the most important item of the contents. The author truly 
| says, ‘‘a concise, but graphic history of China is a desideratum,” 
| but he proceeds to enumerate the difficulties in the way of the 
production of such a history, and their number and magnitude 
are impressive. If, however, the Cornhill Magazine continues to 
supply instalments of information on China and the Chinese of 
the quality of this and its preceding articles, the general public 
will consider them fully equivalent to as much of a history of 
China as the general public wants. ‘A Visit to Minster” is one 
of those out-of-the-way essays, a mixture of antiquarianism, 
history, the picturesque, literary lounging, and biographical 
gossip, which we all recognise, and most of us like. This one ig 
pleasant speculation about Miinster, interspersed with facts and 
topography, from the Middle Ages to the days of Baron yon 
Fiirstenberg, famous as an educational reformer, and Princesg 
Gallitzin, whose history was amusingly told in the Cornhill some 
time ago, An essay on *‘ Don Quixote ” is not attractive, for the 
same reason that an essay on ‘“‘ Hamlet” requires courage to read. 
The subject is not worn out, indeed, bué it is overlaid with theories 
and ‘ views,’ so that it is only enjoyable after one’s own fashion, in 
its suggestions to one’s own self, ignorantly, it may be, but satis- 
factorily. ‘To this mood one comes at last, after having read so 
much of what other people think about the Royal Dane, and the 
immortal Don, that one does not dare to have any thoughts of 
| one’s own,—it is a mood of revulsion and rebellion, in which one 
| purges one’s memory and resolves to be free. Readers who have 
not undergone this process will be less bewildered by the Cornhill 
| Don Quixote than by most of those analyses which we have rigidly 
| determined to forget for ever. ‘Agathe Marron” is a short 
story, a tragedy of the Commune, “and after ”—as Carlyle said 





| about ‘‘ shooting Niagara ”"—written with remarkable power. Mr. 
| Black has grown so tired of Mr. Boscorla, that he has shipped him 
| off abroad for three years ; he will return, no doubt, because Mr, 
| Black will never commit the error of making him tragic, but he 
| will return, like Miss Austin’s Sir Thomas Bertram in ‘* Mansfield 
| Park,” to find himself superseded, without the moral strength of 
Sir Thomas to restore the balance of power. We are quite certain 
of our sentiments towards the young ladies now. We much prefer 
| Mabyn, and we think Mr. Black is in some danger of tiring of 
Wenna, and deposing his heroine. 





Not the most striking, but perhaps the most generally interest- 
ing, articles in the Contemporary ave the first and the last,—the 
| very lucid exposition, by Professor Tyndall, of the law of what 
‘he calls the atmospheric transparency of sound, and the experi- 
| ments which prove it; and the new step taken by Mr. Matthew 
| Arnold in his rapid advance on the way to Nihilism. Professor 
Tyndall proves, not only by inductive reasoning from natural 
facts, but by a very beautiful experiment, that what arrests sound 
is a variation in the density of the gaseous strata through which 
it passes, a great portion of the sound being reflected or echoed, 
instead of transmitted, at every passage from a rarer to a denser, 
or a denser to a rarer medium, and this, though the varying 
medium may be perfectly transparent to light. The experiment by 
| which he proved this was very beautiful. He transmitted a sound 
through a small tube or tunnel, a little distance from the other 
end of which was one of those musical flames which dance in 
harmony with all the sound-vibrations that reach them, Then 
he put the flame of a spirit-lamp a little below the outside end 
of the tunncl so as to heat the air above it, and send a stream of 
rarer air up across the outlet of the tunnel. This stratum of rarer air 
immediately caused the sound to be arrested on its way to the 
musical flame, and to be echoed, instead of transmitted. He then 
placed a new tunnel so as to receive the echo, and puta second 
musical flame at the end of it (which end, of course, was very near 
to the origin of the sound), and this last flame rose and fell to the 
echo, whenever the first musical flame was steady, and was quite 
steady whenever, after removing the spirit-lamp and the upward 
stream of rarer air, the first musical flame again began dancing to 
the sound.—Mr. Arnold takes up the metaphysical side of his 
polemic to show that we have no right to assume God to bea 
person who knows and loves. His argument goes, however, a good 
deal further, and is intended to show that we have no such ideaas 
“being ” at all, and that the phrase ‘+1 am” really means nothing 
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t “I manifest some sort of activity.” We know what we 
mean by our various activities, says Mr. Arnold, but not what we 
mean by existence beyond or underneath those activities ; and 
evidently he does not accept the fact of any such existence at all. 
The philological argument for this position from the connection of 
the root of the verb “to be” in different languages with that 
of “to breathe ” or “to grow,” or other verbs of activity, is 


excep 


very flimsy. 


| 


We have analysed the most striking article in the Fortnightly 
elsewhere, but must call attention also to Professor Beesly’s clever 
but not quite accurate résumé of the history of France since Sedan, 
—he clearly does not know the shade of M. de Falloux’s politics 


| at all,—and his summary of the evidence in favour of the proposi- 
| tion that the Republic will live. Our readers will rise from it, we 


think, with the conviction that although the success of the Third 


Mr. Arnold should work out his own vein of | Republic is not certain, the chances in its favour exceed tenfold 


thought, and prove by a similar philological argument, as he | those which existed in favour of any previous experiment. 


could easily do, that “I,” ** thou,” &c., have no real meaning for 
us beyond numerical distinctions. But further, he should ex- 
amine what right he has to treat the stream of tendency which 
«‘ makes for righteousness ” as even nwnerically distinct from the 
stream of tendency which makes for unrig)teousness. 
find that on his new principles he has absolutely no reason at all 


He would | 


Fraser has not interested us greatly, but it contains a most 
able paper against the whole of our modern legislation about 
betting. The object of that legislation has been to suppress 
ready-money betting, whereas the object should be to suppress 
all betting except for ready money. ‘The writer, we think, proves 
his case, though he does not clearly show us any method by 


to make any such assumption,—that probably all “streams of ten- | which betting on honour can be suppressed. A legal right to 


dency” are as likely as not to be identical in origin,—and further, 


that they cannot be assumed to have any origin at all; and | social opinion. 


then he will have reached the goal to which he is fast tending,— 
the “reine Nichts,” or pure Nothing, as the chief object of the 
new worship which he evidently hopes to found.—For the general 
reader, however, we suspect the most interesting papers in the 
Contemporary will be one on the failure of Constitutional 
Monarchy in France, by Lord Lytton; and another on Saxony, 
by Julian Hawthorne. Lord Lytton, who, we trust, is not | 
going to be banished to Constantinople, where they want a| 
totally different man, writes better than his father; his plea for 
the monarchy of July is most eloquent, and his special view, that 
the bourgeoisie approved the doctrines which led to the revolt of | 
the middle-class against itself, and in so doing gave those doc- | 
trines a fatal power, deserves consideration. He attributes to | 
it, however, too much foree, ignoring too completely the | 
fact that the peculiarities of Louis Philippe’s temper and | 
position made him in many most important respects a reign- | 
ing king who, when his throne is assailed, must save it by | 
his own energy, or not at all. Louis Philippe had lost his energy, | 
and of course when the assault came the bourgeoisie, who had | 
before abandoned their own cause, had neither leader nor enthu- 





siasm. The throne fell, and with it fell the ascendancy of the | 
middle-class, which in France always lacked the first condition a 
governing power,—physical foree enough to make a struggle doubt- | 
ful. Mr. Hawthorne’s ‘Saxon Studies” are marvellous pieces 
of writing, filled with his peculiar humour, and sometimes display- 
ing gleams of insight that positively startle. For example :— 
“We behold, on jambs and lintel, an uncouth display of architettural 
ornamentation; and here are inscribed the date of erection, the name or 
initials of the founder, and some baldly pious motto,—a Serjptural pro- | 
verb, or other scrap of religious truism. ‘Im Gottes Segen ist Alles | 
gelegen,’ ‘ Wer Gott vertraut hat wohl gebaut,’ and so on indefinitely. | 
These may be, and I suppose they generally are, taken as evidences of 
achildlike simplicity and faith. But I would rather they had been 
written on the inner side of the lintel. The introduction of God's name | 
to every base occasion is a trait of this people, and crops out in their | 
daily conversation to a degree quite astonishing. It is not a sincere or 
wholesome practice, rather a kind of religious snobbishness.” 
The whole, however, is penetrated with a bitter dislike of the 
? 
Saxon people, whose lymphatic temperament seems to the keen, | 
’ : | 
nervous American positively hateful, till after justly condemning | 
: ici 
the frightful over-toil imposed upon the peasant women, he thus | 
attacks the national amusement, listening to fine music in a beer- | 
} 
garden :— 
“The Saxon’s sentimentalism is vitiated by his moral and physical ill- | 
health. He is continually doing things false in harmony, and incom- | 
prehensible, as all discord is. Who but he can sit through a sym- | 
phony of Beethoven’s, applauding its majestic movements with the | 
hand which has just carried to his lips a mug of beer, and anon returns 
thither with a slice of sausage? It seems as if no length of practice 
could marry this gross, everlasting feeding, to any profound apprecia- 
tion of music. He frowns down the laughter of a child, the whispering 
of a pair of lovers, as disturbing the performance; but the clatter of 
knife and fork, the champing of jaws—offends him not. He seems to | 
recognise the noble beauty of the theme; he nods and rolls his eyes at 
the sublimer strains. Does he comprehend them? He reminds me of 
the Jews, who, indeed, possess the Bible; written, morcover, in their 
native Hebrew; who peruse it daily, and can repeat much of it by} 
heart; and who yet have never read so much as a single line of the 
word of God.” 
His final judgment is that the Saxon has a strong resemblance to 
the goose—“ that pig of the bird race,” and he accuses him of 
a “cold, profound selfishness, which forms the foundation and 
framework of the national and individual character, in every walk 
of life,—the wretched chill of which must ultimately annul the 





warmth of the most fervent German eculogist, provided he be | 
bold enough to bring his theoretical enthusiasm to the decisive 
test of a few years’ personal intercourse and conversation with 
the people.” 


recover a bet is worthless, compared with the right enforced by 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—_—»——. 

The Rev. W. Benham sends forth (Macmillan) a now translation of 
the De Imitatione Christ?, to which a preface is prefixed, discussing the 
authorship, and giving a brief estimate of the work itself. That Thomas 
Kempis was not the author seems beyond a doubt. He was a monk of 
Mount S. Agnes, near Zoll, and devoted himself to the work of transcrip- 
tion, this treatise being one of the works which passed through his 
hands. The real author, Mr. Benham thinks, was one John Gersen,—not 
the famous John Gerson, Chancellor of the University of Paris, —who was 
Abbot of St. Stephen’s, Vercelli, in the thirteenth century. It is inter- 
esting to learn that the Gersen family still exists in the village. The 
book before us is a handsome volume, with its margins decorated in 
excellent taste. To give an idea of Mr. Benham’s translation, a specimen 
will serve best :— 

“He who loveth flyeth, runneth, and is glad; he is free, and not 
hindered. Heo giveth all things for all things, and hath all things in all 
things, because he resteth in One who is high above all, from whom 
every good floweth and proceedeth. He looketh not for gifts, but turneth 
himself to the Giver above all good things. Love oftentimes knoweth 


| no measure, but breaketh out above all measure ; love feeleth no burden, 
| reckoneth not labours, striveth after more than it is able to do, pleadeth 


not impossibility, because it judgeth all things which are lawful for it 
to be possible. ..... Love is swift, sincere, pious, pleasant, gentle, 
strong, patient, faithful, prudent, long-suffering, manly, and never 
seeking her own; for wheresoever a man seeketh his own, there he 
falleth from love. Love is cireumspect, humble, and upright; not weak, 
not fickle, not intent on vain things ; sober, chaste, steadfast, quiet, and 
guarded in all the senses. Love is subject and obedient to all that are 
in authority, vile and lowly in its own sight, devout and grateful 
towards God, faithful and always trusting in Him, even when God 
hideth His face, for without sorrow we cannot live in love.” 

"Twixt Cup and Lip. By Mary Lovett-Cameron, 3 vols. (S. Tinsley.) 
—There is nothing very good or very blameworthy in this novel. Miss 
Cameron, indeed, keeps her heroine on the brink of bigamy for a consider- 
able time, and once seems almost to have made up her mind to let her go 
over. For doubtless if the proposed marriage had taken place, there 
would have been bigamy. The young lady thinks that she is free, 
because the husband whom she has ceased to love was a Roman Catholic, 
and the marriage was not celebrated according to both rites. But this 
was quite a delusion on her part, and when the author talks vaguely of 
certain legal formalities omitted which made it invalid, she must be re- 
minded that where there is bona fides in the contracting parties, the 
law will pass over almost any informalities, in its righteous anxiety to 
uphold the validity of a marriage. But things come out all right. The 
intended second husband is dismissed with proper promptitude and 
firmness, and does his duty by getting himself drowned. The first 
husband also does all that he should, and so do his relatives, especially an 
elder brother who obligingly dies, and makes him the heir of the ances- 
tral possessions. So the heroine, it will be seen, fares better than she 
deserves. On the other hand, there is a most edifying and pathetic 
account of the life and death of her cousin Edith. It may scem unjust 


| to laugh at what is a well-meant and harmless book, yet these vapid and 


tedious novels really ought to be discouraged. They make one fancy 


at least that one could relish even unwholesome stimulants. 


Studies of Man. By a Japanese. (Triibner.)—The “ Japanese” pro- 
bably belongs to the same family as that “ Citizen of the World” whose 
astonishment at the manners and customs of England is so admirably 
depicted by Goldsmith, But there is scarcely a pretence of keeping up 
the character which he assumes. He talks about education, religion, 
and science, and touches upon certain points of political economy, and 


| certain social questions, just as any other Englishman of a sceptical 


turn, with a certain amount of information, and a tolerable power of 
expressing himself in literary language, might do. His main object, 


| wo gather, is to supersede the teacher of religion by the teacher of 


science; and his most important dictum, that there is no necessary 
connection between religion and morality. It may be so, but the ex- 
periment can never be fairly tried till you have contrived to create an 
atmosphere from which the subtle influences of religion have been 
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excluded. At present, reasoners like the “Japanese ” forget that the 
sanctions of religion lie behind the morality of civilised mankind, and 
that they themselves, however decided their unbelief, cannot rid them- 
selves of inherited dispositions and external influences, both, in a great 
measure, of religious origin. But if these questions are to be discussed, 
let it be done with seriousness. The ‘‘ Japanese” is serious enough, 
indeed, not to say dull, but a pseudonym of this kind disposes one to 
look for lively satire. 

John Andross. By Rebecca Harding Davis. (New York: Orange 
Judd Company.)—The novels that reach us from across the Atlantic 
do not come in the pomp and circumstance of three volumes, and in 
our judgment, are all the better for it. The matter is more compressed, 
the work more careful. This modest-looking volume, for instance, con- 
tains more really meritorious writing and drawing of character than 
most of the second-rate tales which come to us from an English source. 
True, it is not always very easy to understand, but that is because it 
implies a knowledge of those mysteries of iniquities, the “ Rings” of 
commercial and political life, which an English reader does not ordi- 
narily possess, But in its delineation of character it is manifestly true, 
and skilful sometimes to the point even of being masterly. John 
Andross, loveable, generous, and faithful even to the heroic point, but 
entangled by a weakness which pursues and grasps him as if it were 
the fate of a Greek tragedy; Dr. Braddock, hard of aspect and manner, 
but capable of rare self-sacrifice; the craft and selfishness of Anna 
Maddox, under their fatally dangerous disguises of beauty and sim- 
plicity,—all these are admirably portrayed. So, again, is Mr. Laird, 
the unscrupulous leader of the Ring, but not wanting in kindly impulses 
and a conscience that acknowledges the presence of better things. On 
every account, the book is worth reading, not least for the picture—not 
drawn, it must be remembered, by the unfriendly hand of a stranger— 
of legislative corruption in the trans-Atlantic democracies, 
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principles known to Actuaries. 


The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance contracts from complication. 
The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 


THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the reserves against all liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious 


FOUNDED 1836. 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 
The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 


The Policies are “ indisputable.” 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPARTMENTS— 
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The ANNUAL EXAMINATION | fifths have been elected. 


for SCHOLAR- | 
22nd and 23rd. There will be awarded Six House | 
Scholarships of £80, Four Founders’ Scholarships of 
£50, and some Exhibitions of £30. The awards will 
be for one or for two years, according to merit, in | 
Classics or Mathematics. 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
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“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 
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Place, Portman Square (late of 48 and 49 Bedford 
The PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILO- 
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Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in, ad- 
dressed to the CHAIRMAN, before November 18, 
# ANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


W ORKING 
Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
400 Orphans are provided for. 
95 admitted during the present year. 
Of all the applicants during the last ten years four- 
Children of both sexes are 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on December | eligible between seven and eleven years of age. Forms 
to fill up may be obtained at the Office. 
| tion fits the children for useful life. 
| depends mainly upon voluntary support, CONTRIBU - 
| TIONS are earnestly SOLICITED. 
JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Office, 73 Cheapside, E.C. 
Bankers—London Joint Stock Bank, E.C 


que TWO DISCOVERIES; or, 
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and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
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lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
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124 Southampton Row, W.C., London. 
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water. 

“The book brings forward many questions of en- 
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way Company, Banbury. é 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. WILKINSON, Director of the Great Eastern Railway Com- 


pany, London, 


BANKERS. 

The CONSOLIDATED BANK, Limited, 52 Threadneedle Street, E.C., London. 
Sonicrrors. 

Messrs. HARGROVE, FOWLER, and BLUNT, 3 Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 

JOHN BILLINGSLEY LOOKER, Esq., Banbury. 
ENGINEER, 
EDWARD WILSON, Esq, M. Inst. C.E., 9 Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
Brokers.—Messrs. G. S. HERBERT and SON, 73 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


Secretary—RICHARD B. LOOKER, Esq. 
Orrices—3 VIOTOR(A STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


The BANBURY and CHELTENHAM DIRECT RAILWAY COMPANY invite 
applications for 15,000 Shares of £20 each, being the balance of 30,000 Shares, 
constituting the Share Capital of the Company, in 3,000 Scrip Certificates to 
bearer of £100 each, representing Five Shares of £20 each, which will be registered 
in the names of the holders upon the payment of the amount of £100 per Certificate. 

The price of the Shares now for Subscription is Par—or £100 for each Certificate 
of Five Shares of £20 each—payable as follows :—£5 on each Certificate subscribed, 

payable on Application; £20 ditto on Allotment; £25 ditto on 14th January, 1875; 
£25 ditto on 14th February, 1875; £25 ditto on 15th March, 1875; total, £100. 

The BANBURY AND CHELTENHAM D1rRkCT RAILWAY COMPANY is incorporated by 
special Act of Parliament, 36 and 37 Vic., cap. 172. 

The Line—about 35 miles in Jength—will unite two of the principal maiu lines 
of the Great Western Railway system, connecting their Birmingham and Oxford 
Line on the east with their Bristol and Cheltenham Line, and also with their South 
Wales Line on the west. 

Commencing by a junction with the Birmingham and Oxford Railway near Ban- 
bury, it runs thence to Chipping Norton, where it will connect with the Chipping 
Norton Railway; from Chipping Norton to Bourton-on-the-Water, the existing 
Railways (forming also part of the Great Western system), will be utilised ; from 
Bourton-on-the-Water the Line wi!l be continued direct to Cheltenham, effecting a 
junction again with the Great Western Railway between Cheltenham and 
Gloucester. 

It will be seen by reference to the Map accompanying the Prospectus that the 
Banbury and Cheltenham Railway (coloured red), will open a short and direct 
route, bringing Cheltenham, the West of England, and South Wales into closer 
connection with London and the Midland and Eastern Counties. 

The important local districts to be served by the Railway will be brought into 
direct communication, and the vast traffic proposed to be accommodated, instead 
of going, as is now the case, by circuitous routes, will pass over the short and 
direct route afforded by this Line. 

The following table will show the distances by this Line, in comparison with those 
by the existing circuitous routes between the places named :— 
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The foregoing table shows such a saving of mileage i 
of traffic in Minerale, Grain, Cattle, Timber, Wool, and Agricultural Produce, that 
large quantities, including the enormous mineral traffic of South Wales, and the 
ports of Bristol and Gloucester, and places east of Banbury, must pass over the 
— length of the Line between Banbury and Cheltenham immediately upon its 
opening. 

The construction of the Banbury and Cheltenham Line will moreover be speci- 
ally advantageous to the Great Western Company by enabling them to separate 
the heavy traffic from the light or passenger trains, and to send it over the new 
Line at a very great saving of distance. 

Another reason for inducing the use of the Banbury and Cheltenham Line for 
through traffic, is that the Great Western Company and the London and North 
Western Company have an agreement, confirmed by Parliament, by which they 
book through to and from their respective systems. The rates and fares will be the 
same, whether the new route or tho old circuitous route be used, and as by the 
agreement the division of receipts is according to mileage, the shorter route will 
give a larger return per mile. 

In addition to the ordinary sources of revenue, the Line will run for many miles 
through extensive beds of most valuable Ironstone; notwithstanding the present 
circuitous route, a considerable quantity already finds its way into South Wales, 
and there can be no doubt that so soon as the facilities afforded by this Line come 
into operation, the quantities sent thither will be very largely increased. 

It is stated that negotiations are now pending for supplying one coucern alone 
in South Wales with 1,000 tons of Ironstone per day from the [ron Ore districts on 
this Line, and it is anticipated that at least 3,000 tons of minerals will be conveyed 
daily over the Line, irrespective of ordinary passenger and goods traffic, which 
may be taken to be equal to the average of other good lines. 

Attention is directed to the Report and estimate of traffic (which accompan 
this Prospectus) compiled by Mr. Seymour Clarke, for many years connected wit 
the Great Western Railway, and subsequently General Manager of the Great 
Northern Railway. 

It will be seen that he estimates the minimum mineral traffic at more than 
18,000 tons per week, and the general traffic at £25 per mile per week, which 
would leave a net return to this Company of £58,800 per annum, a sum sufficient 
to pay clear net dividends of 8 per cent. per annum upon the entire Share 
pe soe after providing for the interest on the amount which the Company is 
authorised to borrow on debenture, and for all expenses. 

An Agreement ofa very favourable character has been made with the Great 
Western Railway Company, for working, maintaining, and managing the Banbury 
and Cheltenham Railway in perpetuity; this Ag . being scheduled to the 
Act of Parliament incorporating the Company, has all the validity of Parliamentary 
confirmation. 

By the terms of this Agreement the Great Western Railway Company are to 
work, maintain, and manage the Banbury and Cheltenham Railway in perpetuity, 
and are to pay over to the Banbury and Cheltenham Company 50 per cent. of the 
gross receipts so soon as such receipts amount to £25 per mile per week, and 45 
per cent. of the gross receipts in the event of their amounting to a than £25 per 
mile per week. 

Inasmuch as the Banbury and Cheltenham Live will practically form part of 
the Great Western system, the receipts upon which average £56 per mile per 
week, and as Mr. Seymour Clarke estimates the gross receipts, even from the 
moment of opening the Line, at a sum considerably in excess of £25 per mile per 
week, it is assumed this Company will enter at once into the receipt of 50 per cent. 
of the gross earnings of the Line. 

The great advantage of the working agreement with the Great Western Railway 
Company is, that the Banbury and Cheltenham Company will be for ever spared 
the cost of working and management, the supply of motive power and other rolling 
stock, the maintenance and renewal of the Line, Stations, and other Works, and 
all liability arising from accidents and claims for compensation, all these being 
covered by the per-centage of the gross earnings retained by the Great Western 
Company under the Agreement. 

Moreover, the revenue of the Company will not be in any way affected by the 
cost of working, as the fixed proportion of gross earnings above mentioned, must, 
under all circumstances, be paid over to the Banbury and Cheltenham Company, 
independently altogether of what it may cost the Great Westera Company. 

According to the evidence given before Parliament, the traffle to be conveyed 
over the Line will be limited only by the carrying-powers of the Company ; and as 
there can be no reason to doubt that the traffic estimates will be realised, the 
Shares now offered for Subscription would in that case assimilate in value in all 
probability to Great Western Stock, which now stands at £114 per £100 Stock ; 
the result, therefore, cannot fail to be highly satisfactory to the Shareholders, 

A contract has been entered into for the construction of the Railways and Works, 
and for their completion, by the Ist July, 1876, to the satisfaction in all respects 
both of the Engineer of the Banbury and Cheltenham Company, and also of the 
Engineer of the Great Western Railway Company, and so that the Railways shall 
be approved by the Government Inspector of Railways. 

On the Scrip Certificates being fully paid up, the Shares will be registered in the 
names of the holders, free of charge. 

If no allotment be made, the deposit will be returned forthwith without deduc- 
tion. Should the Shares all .tted to any applicant be less than the number applied 
for, the surplus paid on application will be credited in reduction of the amouut 
payable on allotment. 

Failure to pay any instalment at its due date, will render all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture, and will annul the Subscription and the Scrip Certificates 
issued for the same. 

Copies of the Company's Act of Parliament, containing the Agreement with the 
Great Western Railway Company, can be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors of the 
Compavy, Messrs. Hargrove, Fowler, and Blant, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 





Applications, accompanied by the payment of £5 for each Certificate applied for, 
will be received on the form enclosed herewith, which must be filied up and for- 
warded either to 
The Consolidated Bank, Limited, 52 Threadneedle Street, E.C., London; 

Messrs. G. 8S. Herbert and Son, Stockbrokers, 73 Old Broad Street, E.C., London; 

Or to Richard B. Looker, Esq., the Secretary, at the Offices of the Compauy, 
3 Victoria Street, Westmiuster, 8. W., 

where Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained.—By order of the 

Board, RICHARD B. LOOKER, Secretary. 

3 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., 6th November, 1874, 








Issue of £300,000, being the BALANCE of the SHARE CAPITAL of the 

ANBURY and CHELTENHAM DIRECT RAILWAY 

COMPANY. 
To be Worked, Maintained, and Manage: in Perpetuity by the 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
In 3,000 Scrip Certificates to Bearer of £100 each, representing 5 Shares of £20 each. 
Price of Issue—Par—or £100 per Certificate. 
Minimum Inierest wili be guaranteed to Ist July, 1877, at 6 per cent, per annum, 
by Investment, as required, of £100,000 in Great Western Railway Stock 
in the names of Trustees. 


FORM of APPLICATION (to be retained by the Bankers). 
DikecTorRS OF THE BANBURY AND CHEeELTENHAM Direct RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers, the Consolidated Bank (Limited), 
the sum of Pounds, being £5 per Certificate, on my application for 
Scrip Certificates of £100 each, each Certificate representing 5 Shares of £20 each 
of the BANBURY AND CHELTENHAM Dinect RAILWAY Company, I request you tu 
allot to me that or any less number of the said Shares, and I hereby agree to 
accept the same, and to pay the balance in respect of such Shares, according to 
the terms of the Prospectus dated 6th November, 1574. 
Name (in full)........+. 
Address i 
Profession (if any)........... 
Date 


TO THE 

















Signature .... n 





(ADDITION TO BE SIGNED IF THE APPLICANT WISHES TO PAY UP IN FULL ON 
ALLOTMENT.) 

I desire to pay up in full on Allotment, receiving Interest at 6 per cent. per 

annum from date of payment. 


Signature 
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YVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


SHARP'S 
It is the safest, most trustworthy, 


NOVEMBER EDITION, NOW REA 


nyestments in Railways, Debentures, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign 
Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Color Colonial Stocks, &c. 





STOCK anp SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


and reliable publication of the day. 
DY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 


Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Inv estment Circular. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share 
(Established 1852.) 


It isa valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Inv estors. 


Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE Witt |THE BEST ARTICLES — 


DEA. 


ESTABLISHED 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AN 
Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 


TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELECTRO Forks—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 
+ SPOONS, » 248 to 40s; - 16s to 30s. 
Papier Micné: TRA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 10s to £24, 
Disu COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. 
ELECTRO Cruets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
” LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 
LAMPs—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. 
COAL-SCUTILES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


N E’S. 


A.D. 1700. 

D POST FREE, 
Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 
| BA THS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
| BEDSTE ADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CornicEs—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 

| GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s, 

Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 

| KITCHEN UTE NSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 

TURNERY GOODS, BRUSHES, Mats, &e. 

| TooLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 

| GARDEN TooLrs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &ec, 
HotT-WATER FittTin@s for Greeuhouses, Halls, &e. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
ITS QUALITY 1S UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR. 


New London Address :— 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C 





= 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 

Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 

to the breath. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 U a, THAMES STREET, 
very Remarkable 


ndon, E. 
REMARKABLE, ’ 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 


AND PERRINS’ 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 


| L™ 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 


Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMLTATILONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRLNS on all 
bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 


sé sold” by all dealers in sauces throughout the world. 


GRACEFU L FIGURE and GOOD 


HEALTH INSURED. — Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 


other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 

and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and | 

Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 

Invaluable for growing children. Llustrations free. | 
H AMILTON and C 0, 404 Oxford St reet, W. 


“RUPTU RES. _BY ROY AL LET TE RS PATEN r. 
wit rE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


gentlemen to be the most elfective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring. so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided,a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN | 


worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
| and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two iuches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s Gd; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free, 





Post-oflice orders to be made payable to John White, 


Post-office, Pice. ae y. 

grag ICSTOC KINGS, KNEE-C APS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LES, 

SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 

inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 

ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WUITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


tW PATENT. 





pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 

andinvigorating to unde constitution, Sold by Chemists. 

LD GOL D- ~ CHL AINS, RINGS, 

WATCHES, and Damaged Jewellery of all 

kinds PURCHASED at their utmost value; and ever y 

kind of odds and ends in Gold, Silver, or Platina, in 
small or large quantities. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
M. E. BROWNING, 

5 Chilworth Street, Westbourne Terrace, London. 
Parcels sent by post or otherwise will receive immedi- 
ate attention, and their value sent per return. 
Also at 428 Ship Street, Brighton. 


WOU. NG’S ARNICATED CORN 

and BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever in- 
vented for giving immediate ease and removing those 
— excrescences, Price 6d and Is per box. May 


&e. 


rocured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark 
Y—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young’ ‘Se 


'T this SEASON PARR *SLIFE PILLS 

are used by THOUSANDS. They clear from 

the body all hurtful impurities, and promote a regular 
and healthy action of the Liver and Bowels. Persons 
suffering from Headache, Indigestion, Pains in the 
Shoulders and the Back, Gout, Rheumatism, and 
General Debility, are particularly recommended to 
try Parr's Life Pills. They have never been known 
Sold by all 





to fail in affording immediate relief, 
Chemists, 








PANISIL FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OLL, which 


3s Gd; 


S 


speedily produces Whiskers aud thickens Hair. 
sent by post for 
Holborn, London; and ail Chemists, 


| AIR-CURLING FLUID, 245 High 

Holborn, Li mdon,—ALEX. ROSS'S CURL ING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Geutlemen’s Hair immediately 
itisapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sentfree for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holbora, 

London,.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately it is used. 

manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 sts Ups 5 and all Chemists, 


AIR-COLOUR WAS 


—By damping the head with this bes we 
pertumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
a 11 colour, and remains so by an occasioual using. 

10s 6d, sent for stamps—AJ.EX. ROSS, 245 High 
Holborn, London ; and all Chemists. 


N OSE MACHIN E.—Tohis is a 

contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection, Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 1Us 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
RUSS, 245 High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps, 





SAUCE.— 


PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease | 
j and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be | 


54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 245 High | 


It is per- | 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
PENNINGTON and COS 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, eo; 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Forei 4 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &. , With = 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying 
per cent. * paying trom 10 to 20 
PENNINGTON and CO, 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCI ig : SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London, 

Invested Assets on 31st December, 1873 

Income for the past year 507,284 

Amount paid on death to December Tas t 9. 356.739 
Forms of proposal, & 8s icati 

fae rod I ¢., will be sent on application 


JHCGEN IX FIRE OFF iCk, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London .—Establisheg 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settle smenuts. Ingur. 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
{GEORGE WILLIAM LOVE 
VWOHN J. BROOMFIELD. m= 


| i K of SOUTH AUSTR ALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’s 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For LIves ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 

Premiums and Interest ........0.c0e008 £450,283 
Accumulated Funds  .........ce-ceseeree! £3,024, 103 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 

The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company’s state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 

of the Company's Agents. 
_ GEORG iE HUMPHREY S, Actuary and Secretary. 


LIFE 


3 Royal Exchan ge 





+++ £5,486,743, 


Secretaries 
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ONEY, 
ARE LOST IN THE 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 


TIME, and 


EVENT OF 


Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
| RAILWAY PASSENGERS' ASSU RANCECUOMPANY 
| AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


| Tho oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca} 
Agents, or 
, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Soaretaay, 


“MRS. Ss. A. ALLE IN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandrilff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépit, 114 and 116 Souths unpton Row, London, W.C. 


DE LICA y E and CL E AR COM- 
Pie PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
| rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVIUE* 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each, Manufactured by 
| J.C and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
‘| 


YHE SAFEST, the CLEANEST, the 
BEST, and the CHEAPEST CANDLES are the 
Westminster Wedge-titting Composites, made in all 
sizes, and sold everywhere. 
Name and Address of the nearest Vendor on appli- 
cation to 


J.C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Loadon, 
who supply the Trade only. 


64 CORNHILL, 


H 








| PINNEFORD'S FLULD MAGNESIA. 


| ——— 
| ‘The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ape 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the be 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate coust itutior 1s, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CQO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


—| F OLLOWAY’S~ 


st 


PILLS. —Harpy 
EXISTENCK.—Low few there are who realise to 
| its possible exteut this desirable condition. The head, 
stomach, and nerves are constantly becoming dis- 
ordered, and bringing corresponding discomforts, 
unless early measures be taken to reduce the unruly 
actions to order. Holloway's Pills accomplish this 
purpose most certainly and satisfactorily. Ample 
printed directions are folded round each box for the 
guidance of all seeking ease and health. Under the 
benign influence of these purifying Pills, order and 
regularity reign throughout the eutire system, and 
every human function is wholesomely conducted. No 
mean advantage possessed by Holloway's gentle yet 
potent Pills is their incapability of doing any harm. 
| They may be fearlessly administered to the most 
| delicate lady and the tenderest infant. 






























November 7, 1874.] 











Recently published, in crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
MANUAL of ANTHROPOLOGY or SCIENCE of MAN, 


based on Modern Research. By CHARLES Bray, Author of “The Philosophy 
of Necessity,” “Force and its Mental Correlates,” “ The Education of the Feel- 
ings,” &c. . . 

«Although we can hardly expect a general popularity for this strange and 
ver book, we can promise its author that he will find, at all events, a small body 
diced persons who will be glad to see such novel views in privt, how- 
they may be disposed to agree with them.”—Zand and Water. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 
ee arsenite a/Catnaianee a: “mata 
OUTHSEA CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, and 
BUENOS AYRES BANK.—See the BULLDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by 
post 43d), for Views of these Buildings—Also Plan of New Billingsgate Market—- 


Efforts to Improve Dwellings Abroad—Exhibitions: Close of the International— 
English Church Building, &c.—46 Catherine Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


QUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
E EsTABLISHBD 1762. 
MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 


cle D 
of unpreju 
ever little 








DIRECTORS. 
Right Honourable LOD TREDEG AR, President. 
John Charles Burgoyne, Esq. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., Vice-Presi- 
Lord George Cavendish, M.P. dent. 
William Currey. Esq. George Scovell, Esq. 
Samuel Edwards, Esq. John Coyegarne Sim, Esq. 
John Harvey, Esq. James Spicer, Esq., Vice-President. 
Samuel Hoare, Esq. Jobn Kemp Welch, Esq. 
John Alldin Moore, Esq. George Frederick White, Esq. 
Ex-DIrecTors. 
Sir Walter Charles James, Bart. 
Richard Twining, Esq. 
John Walter, Esq., M.P. 


Frederick Cowper, Esq. 
William Edwards, Esq. 


The Equitable is the Oldest Life Office on the Mutual System in the world. 

It has never allowed Commission nor employed Agents. ‘ 

By non-psyment of the ordinary minimum Commission of 5 per Cent., more 
than TWO MILLIONS STERLING have been saved to the Policy-holders. 


FINANCIAL POSITION. 











Tresent Cash Assets more than £4,000,000 
Present Annual Revenue more than 330,000 
Whole Working Expenses about 7'500 


All Policies taken out THIS YEAR (1874) will participate in the next Division of 
Profits, which will take place on the Ist of January, 1830, 


The returns to the Board of Trade show that the aggregate working expenses of 
all the Life Offices in the United Kingdom give an average (including Commission, 
where paid) of more than 94 per cent, on the sum of their gross incomes. 

The whole Working Expenses of the Equitable average about 2} per cent. on its 


Annual Income. 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. | 

RS. GABRIEL, 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
LUDGATE HILL 

AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


GREEABLE WINTER RESIDENCE, — ILFRACOMBE 





MESS 


72 CITY, 





NEW WORK BY FRANCIS JACOX, B.A. 


Now ready, large crown 8vo, 10s 6d, cloth. 


SCRIPTURE PROVERBS; 


ILLLUSTRATED, ANNOTATED, AND APPLIED. 

“This book is a good example of his manner. We have in it all the old evidenc 
of an astonishingly multifarious reading, an astonishingly retentive memory, an 
astonishingly quick eye for all apt relations, The volume is full of interest. It 
will be found also extremely instructive "—/aily Review. 

“ We do not think he has ever written a better book. His memory is marvel. 
lous, and his faculty of application of what be hus read is to most people 
incomprehensible.” —/iuur. 





By the same Author. 


1, TRAITS of CHARACTER, and NOTES of INCIDENT, 
in BIBLE STORY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 83 6d, 
“The book is delightful to read Mr. Jacox is well read in classical and re- 
markably well read in modern literature.’—Speetator, 


2. At NIGHTFALL and MIDNIGHT: Musings after Dark. 
Crown Svo, 8s 6d, 

“Mr. Jacox is a consummate artist, whose skill never fails; out of his rich 
materials, he creates genuine books absorbing in their interest."—Aritish Quarterly 
Review, 

“Those who are fond of choice extracts and curious anecdotes will find an 





| 





HOTEL.—High and equable temperature, Moderate charges “en Pension.” 
Through trains direct from Waterloo. 


almost boundless treasury.”—(Guardian, 
3. ASPECTS of AUTHORSHIP; or, Bookmarks and 


Bookmakers, Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 
4. CUES from all QUARTERS; or, Literary Musings of 
a Clerical Recluse. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 





Next week, in 8vo, price 12s. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NATURAL THEOLOGY: an Essay 
in Confutation of the Scepticism of the Present Day. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., Oxford (the Bampton Lecturer for 1875), Author of 
“ Positivism, &c. 

London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 





Second Thousand, 7s 6d. 


The SUNDAY AFTERNOON. Fifty-two Brief Sermons. 
By J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A. 

* We know of no sermon literature more worthy to take rank with the four yol- 
umes of the late F. W. Robertson, than the published discourses of the Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown. There is about them an intellectual freshness and moral vigour 
that render them instructive and stimulating in no ordinary degree.”—The Study. 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 








Just published, price 5s. 


WAYSIDE WELLS; or, Thoughts from Deepdale. By 
ALEXANDER LAMONT. 

“ There is a great charm of simple beauty, and tender, dainty thought about these 

papers. They combine a refinement and beauty of expression that could only 

come from a beautiful soul. It is a very choice little volume."—JBritish Quarterly 





Review. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 
I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London.— 
Jd Founded 1841. 


PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Aucient and Modern Literature, in 
various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. 


Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


SECOND EDITION, price 10s 64. | 
BC TELEGRAPHIC CODE (Simplicity, Economy, and 
Secrecy—simplicity an@ economy, palpable ; secrecy, absolute). Specially 
adapted for the use of Financiers, Merchants, Shipowners, Brokers, Ageuts, 
&c. See Opinions of the Press. 











J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to | 


UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 


EpeEN Fisner, 50 Lombard Street, E.C. 
ge agen GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as a 











e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent Street; and 22 Cornhill, London; | 
also Branch Establishments at Manchester, 10 Mosley | 
Street ; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, | 
39 New Street. | 


HE FASHIONS for the WINTER 
are now ready, and to be had at the above 
addresses. The Stock will be foun: to embrace much 
that is novel and approved in Style, in combination 
with Materials of sterling value and good wearing 
properties, while the make and finish of each Article 
are attended to with great care. 


POR GENTLEMEN,.—Several Fashion- 
able Novelties in Style and Material for OVER- 
COATS are prepared. Very choice fabrics for Frock 
and Morning Coats, &e. Homespun Cheviots for Suits. 
Distingué Patterns in Angolas for Trouserings. 


Fo BOYS.—Very tasteful DESIGNS 
_ in SUITS, &c. for Younger Boys; and “ Regu- 
lation” Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and 
other great Schools. Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &c., suit- 
able for each Dress. | 


OR LADIES.—Several new DESIGNS 
in POLONAISE COSTUMES and JACKETS, 
amongst which are the “Beatrice” and “ Russian | 
Navy.” Being made of Woollen Fabrics, the same 
skill in fitting and workmanship is required as in the 
»)roduction of Gentlemen's Clothing and Ladies’ Riding 
abits. The Ladies’ Ulster “Dreadnought,” with 
Self-contracting Waist-belt, introduced and registered 
by H. J. NICOLL, for Walking or Travelling, is rain- 
repellent, and yet thoroughly evaporable. 

To be had only at H. J. NICOLL'S several Ad- 
dresses, at 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Bir- | 
mingham, \ 


| 34 ditto balance ditto . 


assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. 

hia | Des- \Crvrs. 
_— aeet. 


per pr. 


The Bledes are all of the 
finest Steel. 


33-inch ivory handles ...... per doz. 











5} ditto, ditto 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto 
4 ditto extra large ditto .... 
4 ditto African ivory ditto. 
Ditto, with silver ferules 

Ditto, with silvered blades 
Nickel electro-silvered handle 


TILLIAM 8. 


to Or de se OO OS 
GwwwN 


B ase 


; | profession in preferen’e to French Brandy. 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint | 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue | 


valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S, BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate, 


eee Se HISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 





| containing upwards of 850 Ilustrations of his uur'- | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS, 
CATALOGUES POST FREER, 188 STRAND 
\V ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
1 largest holders of Whisky intheworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the ee 
t is 


supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 


| tion, and quotations may be had on application to 


Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 


| Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
BURTON, | 





Strand, W.C. 

SPECIALITIES of HENRY BRETT 

and CO, :— 
Ean de Vie, pure Brandy 
Unsophisticated Gin... ove eve 
Mareala, the finest imported ... ove 
Xerez pale Sherry eos eee 
Douro Port, crusted 
Bordeaux Claret, 1870... eve +» 168 per dozen. 
Railway carriage paid. Prices current free. 

Old Furnival's Distillery, 26 and 27 High Holborn, W.C. 


‘RANTS MORELLA CHERRY 
XN BRANDY. Supplied to Her Majesty at all the 


Royal Palaces. 
NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. Favoured by Excursionists, Sports- 
men, Military and Aristocratic Circles. Often super- 
sedes Wine. A valuable Tonic. 
NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
J BRANDY. Order through any Wine Merchant, 
or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s. net 
per Dozen, prepaid Rail Carriage Free, 








38s per dozen. 
278 per dozen. 
18s per dozen. 
25s per dozen. 
25s per dozen. 
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VIRTUE, SPALDING, & CO.’S 
NEW FINE-ART PUBLICATIONS. 


Imperial 4to, with 13 Engravings on Steel, price 21s. 


PICTURES by WILLIAM ETTY, RA. 


With Descriptions, and a Biographical Sketch of 
the Painter. By W.CosMO MONKHOUSE. 
YOUTH and PLEASURE. 
The CORAL-FINDERS. 
CUPID and PSYCHE (2 Plates). 
The DANGEROUS PLAYMATE. 
BATHERS SURPRISED by a SWAN. 
The BRIDES of VENICE. 
The BALCONY. The DUET. 
A PERSIAN WARRIOR, The SEPULCHRE. 
The PENITENT. The DISCIPLE. 


Imperial 4to, with 16 Engravings on Steel, hand- 
somely bound, price 21s. 


PICTURES by ITALIAN MASTERS, 


Greater and sser. With an Introductory 
Essay, and Notices of the Painters and Subjects 
engraved, by W. B. Scott. 
MADONNA and CHILD. 
TITIAN’S DAUGHTER. 
PROCESSION of the VIRGIN. SILENCE! 
ST. CATHERINE. DEATH of CLEOPATRA. 
The WOMAN of SAMARIA. 
SOLDIERS @AMBLING. 
The DAUGHTER of JERUSALEM. 
DEATH of PETER oo 
DIVES. EUROPA. The MAGDALEN. 
JUDITH with the HEAD of HOLOFERNES. 
The MADONNA. The INFANT CHRIST. 


In 4to, with 72 superb Wood Engravings, price 21s. 


LIFE on the UPPER THAMES, By H. 


R. ROBERTSON. 


In crown 4to, with 50 Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 


PICTURE and INCIDENT from BIBLE 


STORY. The Scenes are described by the under- 
mentioned distinguished Writers. 

Rev. SAMUEL COX. 

Rey. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 

Rev. J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 

Rev. CLEMENT BATLHACHE., 

Rev. J. THAIN DAVIDSON, M.A. 

Rey. G. J, PROCTOR, 

Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 

Rev. LUKE H. WISEMAN, M.A. 

Very Rev. A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of 

Rev. J. CULROSS, D.D. (Westminster. 

Rey. T. W. FOWLE, M.A, 

Rey. HENRY ALLON, D.D. 

Rev. THOMAS BINNEY, LL.D. 


In 8yo, with 16 Illustrations, price 7s 6d, 


BOONS and BLESSINGS; or, the Ad- 


vantages of Temperance. A Series of Stories. By 
Mrs. 8.C. HALL. The Designs are by— 
4 M. WARD, R.A. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
J. ALLEN E.SHERARD KENNEDY 
FRED, GOODALL, R.A. | ALFRED ELMORE, R.A. 
A. J. WOOLMER. ERSKINE NICOL, A.R.A. 
P. R. MORRIS. G. H. BOUGHTON. 
Mrs. E. M. WARD. R. THORBURN, A.R.A. 
H. R. ROBERTSON, N. CHEVALIER. 
F. D. HARDY. 


VIRTUE, SPALDING, & CO.’S 





Now publishing, 


THE WORKS 


OF 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


COMPLETE EDITION. 


Commencing 1st November. 


EDITED BY 
JOHN I, INGRAM. 
WITH MEMOIR, PORTRAIT, AND OTHER 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I., NOW READY. 


TALES of the GROTESQUE and 
ARABESQUE. 
THE GOLD Bue. 
ADVENTURE OF 
PFAALL 
BALLOON HOAX. 


| THE PREMATURE Berta, 
CASK OF AMONTILLADO. 

| IMP OF THE PERVERSE. 

| ISLAND OF THE Fay. 

VON KEMPELEN. | THE OVAL PORTRAIT. 
MESMERIC REVELATION. | THE ASSIGNATION. 

FACTS IN THE CASE OF M.| THE TELL-TALE HEART. 

VALDEMAR. THE DOMAIN OF ARNHEIM. 
MS. FounD IN A BoTTie. | LANDOR'S COTTAGE. 


HANS 









DESCENT INTO THE WILLIAM WILSON. 
MAELSTROM. | BERENICE. 

THE BLACK CAT. ELEONORA, 

FALL OF THE HOUSE OF) LIGEIA. 
USHER. | MORELLA, 

THE PIT AND THE PENDU-| METZENGERSTEIN. 

| LUM. | THE MURDERSIN THE RUE 
THOUSAND - AND - SECOND) MorGus. 


TALE OF SCHENERAZADE| THE MYSTERY OF MARIE 

MASQUE OF THE RED RoGer. 

DEATH. THE PUKLOINED LETTER. 
Accompanied by MEMOIR of the AUTHOR. 


Vol. II. TALES, &c. 
Vol. III. POEMS, &c. 
Vol. IV. AUTOGRAPHY, CRITICISM, 


&c. With General Index. 





EDINBURGH : 
ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


“THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Darkness and Dawn: a Russian 
Tale. By ANNIE GRANT. Dedicated, by permission, 
to the DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 2 vols., 21s. 

“There is much in this book to interest and excite 

besides the descriptions of Russian people and 








RECENT FINE-ART PUBLICATIONS. 


Imperial 4to, elegantly bound, with 16 Engravings on } 
Steel, price 21s. 


QUR BRITISH PORTRAIT- PAINTERS, 
from Sir PETER LELY to JAMES SANT. Wit 
Critical Descriptions and Biographical Notices, = | 
EDMUND OLLIER, Author of the * Doré Gallery,” &e. 





Imperial 4to, handsomely bound, with 20 Engravings 
on Steel, price dls 6d. 


PICTURES by Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, | 


A With Descriptions and a_ Biographics J 
Sketch of the Painter, by James Dafforne, 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, ave 
Illustrations on Steel, price 21s, 


PICTURES by CLARKSON STANFIELD, | 


R.A. With Descriptive Notices, and a Biographi- | 

cal Sketch of the Painter, by James Dafforne. | 

| 

Feap. 4to, neatly bound, with 210 Illustrations, price 
21s. 


The STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. 


By LLEWELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A., and 8. C. Hall, | 
F.S.A. 


Royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
Illustrations, price 21s 


OUR BRITISH LANDSCAPE-PAINTERS, 
from SAMUEL SCOTT to DAVID COX. With a 
Preliminary Essay and Biographical Notices by | 
WituiaM B. Scott, Author of “ Half-hour Lectures 

“ The British School of Sculpture,” 

&e, 


with 16 | 


* Life | 
Containing 16 large En- 


on Art,” 
of Albert Diirer,” | 
gravings on Steel, from famous Pictures by Scott, | 
Turner, Constable, Gainsborough, Ward, Callcott, | 
Stanfleld, Creswick, Cox, &c. | 

} 


Feap. 4to, cloth extra, with 20 Engravings on Steel, 
price 9s. 





Drawn by T. CRESWICK, R.A. Accompanied by 
Descriptive Jottings, by a TOURIST. 


London: VIRTUE, SPALDING, and CO., | 


IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


| entertainment and amusement.”—Aessenger. 





Me 


scenery.”—Athenvum. 
Lizzie. By Lady Duffus Hardy. 
3 vols, 


Hope Meredith. By the Author 


of “St, OLAVE's.” 3 vols. 
“This interesting novel will efford its readers much 


‘A Rose in June. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 2 vols.. 21s, 


“One of the best of Mrs, Oliphant’s noyels.”"—Times. 


‘My Story. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of * Patty,” &. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


‘The Unkind Word. By the 


Author of “John Halifax.” CHEAP EDITION, 

bound and IJ}lustrated. Forming the New V wonhsor 

of Hurst and Blackett’s “ STANDARD LIBRARY.” 
[Vert week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, oblong 4to, 
price 5s, cloth, 


\ SYNOPTICAL HISTORY _ of 
a ENGLAND; with the Contemporaneous 


Sovereigns and Events of General History. From 
the Earliest Period to the Year 1874. By L. C. Burt, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

“The book forms, probably, the most comprehensive 
and compact manual of English history ever published.” 
—Morning Post, 

“ We have never seen a better compendium of his- 
tory.”"—Daily Nes. 

“ The classification of this book is as near perfection 
as anything of the kind can be made.”"—Overland Mail. 

“ The work before us is, we confidently believe, just 
the —— that bes been wanted.’ "—Civil Service Gazette. 
., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


—Plan for Teaching Music to a 
By Mrs. FREDERICK INMAN. 





SIC. 
Child. 


Edinburgh: THOMAS LAURIE, 


In Four Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, price 63 each. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MIDDLEMARCH, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, with Vignette drawn 
by Birkett Foster, engraved by C. H. Jeens, 


MIDDLEMARCH. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Also a Library Edition, . aaa small 8vo, price 2is, 
cloth. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other POEMS, feap, 
6s, cloth. 

The SPANISH GYPSY, 4th Edition, feap., 
cloth. 

ADAM BEDE, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 

The MILL on the FLOSS, 1 vol. crown §Syo, 33 6d, 
cloth. 

SILAS MARNER, 1 vol. crown Svo, 2s 6d, cloth. 

SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 1 vol. crown Svo, 33, 
cloth. 

FELIX HOLT, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 

WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, from the 
Works of GEORGE ELIOT, feap. 6s, cloth gilt, 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





7s 6d, 


Now published, in royal quarto, cloth gilt, price £2 2s. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. the Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. 

OUNTRY ARCHITECTURE: a 
Work Designed for the Use of the Nobility, 
Landed Proprietors, and Country Gentlemen, being a 


Series of Executed Works and Designs for Buildings 
connected with Landed Property. By JOHN Brecu, 
Architect, Author of * Examples of Labourers’ Cot. 
tages,” “Designs of Dwellings which obtuined the 
Medal and Prize of the Society of Arts,” &c. 
WILLIAM Bu AC Kwoon & Soss, Edinburgh s and I. ondon 
B“ ACKWOOD'S m.- AG AZINE for 
NOVEMBER, 1874. No. DCCIX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC MATERIALISM. 
THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS Broturr— 
Part XL. 
THE ABODK OF SNOW.—Part IIL The Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1874, 
PRUSSIAN MILITARY MANGUVRES, 
ANCIENT CLASsICcS.—Latin Literature. 
No HIGHLANDS THIS YEAR. 
Lorb DALLING’s Lire OF LORD PALMERSTON. 
Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and Lo 


yndon, 


WoRkKS AGAINST MODERN M: ty ae ALISM, 
By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.} 
ROTOPLASM: Facts and , 
Against Materialism, with Critical Remurks on 
Strauss. Third Edition, 10s 6d. 
2. BIOPLASM or LIVING MATTER: a Text-book. 
16 Plates, 10s 6d. 
8. The MYSTERY of LIFE, in Reply to Sir W. Gull. 
Plates, 38 6d. 
4. LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 
Two Coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 
J.and A. CHURCHILL. Philadelphia: Linpsay and 
BLAKISTON. 


THOUGHT, 


“This day, price { 5s, post t free. 


HE PROTOPLASMIC THEORY of 
LIFE. By Joun DryspaLe, M.D., F R.MS., 
President of the Liverpool Microscopical Society. This 
work contains the latest Views and Researches on this 
interesting subject. 
London: BAILLIERE, 
William Street, Strand. 


TINDALL, and Cox, King 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
MESSE. 2. COBBE. | The HOPES of 
1 the HUMAN RACE, HEREAFTER and HERE. 
Essays on the Life After Death, and the Evolution of 
the Social Sentiment. By FRANCES PoWER CoBBE, 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

NEW EDITION, imperial oblong, half-bound, 25s. 
rPMlke IRON SHIPBUILDER’S, ENGI- 
E NEER’S, and IRON MERCHANT'S GUIDE 
and ASSISTANT, containing the Calculated Weights 
of upwards of 150,000 different Sizes of Iron Plates. 
carefully Compiled and thoroughly Revised by 
HARRISON BURLINSON and WILLIAM HENRY SIMPSON 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 








8vo, cloth, 5s. 
N EXPOSITION of the CREED. 
By JoHN Pearson, D.D. A New Edition, 
carefully revised and collated with the best copies. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Just Published. 
ITE HISTORY of MUSIC (ART and 

SCIENCE). From the Earliest Records to the 
Fall of the Roman Empire. With Explanations of 
Ancient Systems of Music, Ancient Musical Instru- 
ments, and of the True Basis for the Science of Music, 
Ancient or Modern. By W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A., Author 
of “A History of the Ballad Literature and Popular 
Music of the Olden Time.” The entire History will not 
exceed Four octavo Volumes, in legible type, with 
Illustrations, each lés. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


CHAPPELL and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 
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This day is published, in crown 8vo, 93. 


CHARACTERISTICS 
OF ENGLISH POETS, 


FROM CHAUCER TO SHIRLEY. 


By Wa. MINTO, M.A., 


Author of “ Manual of English Prose Literature.” 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
«This volume shows not only a great deal of read- 
ing, but judgment and taste."—Saturday Review. 


“On the whole, this is a cbarming contribution to 
the esthetical literature of our country, and, as far as 
ewe are able to judge, no book since Hazlitt’s Lectures 
has approached it in the breadth and fulness of its 
judgments of old English poetry.” —Academy. 

« A manual of the English poetry of the fourteenth 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries greatly superior to 
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with English Notes by HENRY ienewnave WILKINS, M.A Fellow of Merton that they are by far the most decisive, trenchant, and far-reaching of the direct 
College, Oxford. 2s. — z Sat alt . | contributions to theological controversy that have been made in this generation. 


re eee . | The writer, whoever he may be, has, in the first place,a keen hold of the real 
AESCHY LUS, PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. Greek Text, | issues on which the whole matter must turn. Next, he thoroughly understands the 
=. Evglish Notes by the Rey. Nortu PrnpeR, M.A., Trinity College, | nature of the evidence required to decide the issues, and this clearness of vision 
oe | makes him a most satisfactory dialectician in dealing with official advocates. Then 


; f T e ° ° | i hic i -cede i- 
HERODOTU 8, Boox VL Greek Text, edited with English rm pg the a oe the anna = the — ede a 
Notes by the Rey. G. F. LoveELL, M.A., Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, | ENT GEO SHRINES SUNT TOT TNS NEES: GANNEEE OF ONE WeeneEe 








Oxford, 2s, [Next week. | religion. Finally, he has learning, and this enables him to handle the documentary 
~ — . | evidence with a force which no previous English writer on the negative side can 
Livy, Book XXI. Latin Text, edited with English Notes by | have the smallest claim to rival......The qualifieations which we have mentioned 
HOMAS NASH, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 2s 6d. make of this work a new starting-point in the terrible debate which is to distract 


Ta ~ ° ° the world for so long a time to come.” FORTNIGHTLY Revirw. 
ALLUST, BELLUM CATILINARIUM, Latin Text, with |‘ “°™ — , 

English Vocabulary, edited for the “Grammar-School Texts ” by the Rev. J. 
. WHITE, D.D., Oxon. (Nearly ready. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL: a Memoir. By the late 


Lord DALLING and BuLWER (Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer). In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
7s 6d 


FAIR LUSITANIA: a Portuguese Sketch- 


Book. By I.ady Jackson. In super-royal 8vo, with Twenty very beautiful 
full-page Illustrations, engraved from Photographs by George Pearson, 21s. 


WESTERN WANDERINGS: a Record of 


Travelin the Land of the Setting Sun. By J. W. BoppAM-WHETHAM, With 
Twelve full-page Illustrations, engraved by Whymper. Demy 8vo, price 15s. 


The ROMANCE of the ENGLISH STAGE. 


By Percy FitzGeracpb, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the “Life of Garrick,” &c. In 
2 vols. demy Svo, 24s. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of HENRY 


TEMPLE, Viscount PALMERSTON. By Henry, Lord DALLING and BULWER 
(Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer), and Edited by the Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 
The Third Volume. In demy 8yo, 15s, 


The TOWN CRIER, &c. 


for Children. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 
In post 8vo, 5a, 


A Christmas Book 


Author of “ Misunderstood,” &c. 


THE NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 


Miss MONTGOMERY’S STORIES. At every 


Bookscliler’s, crown Svo, cloth binding, uniform with * Thwarted.” 
MISUNDERSTOOD, 5s. 
THWARTED, 5s. 

THROWN TOGETHER, 6s. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 


The FROZEN DEEP, and other Stories. 


By Wirkre Couns, Author of “The Woman in White,” “The New Mag- 
dalen,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 


IN the DEAD of NIGHT. In 3 vols. crown | 


8yo. [Vert week. 


In HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon, 


Author of “ Robin Gray,” ** For Lack of Gold,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 





“Tt is not often that a novel is interesting and readable from the first page to 
the last. This story is finely conceived and delicately worked out. Mr. Gibbon 
takes the simplest materials, and out of them weaves charmed chapters which 
retain their hold on the reader from the first to the last.”"—ASco/sman. 


The BEST of HUSBANDS. By the Author 


of “ Lost Sir Massiugberd.” 3 vols. crown 8yo, 








“A story full of tragic interest."—Spectasor. 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the Author | 


of “* Rosa Noel.” 3 vols, crown 8yo. | 





‘Is which has | 
s not a single | 


—Morning Post. 
| 
| 


“ Written in a racy, fascinating style, this is one of the best no 
appeared for some time. Bright and deeply interesting. The 
dull page in this charming book. The plot is of absorbing interest. 

“ This story will add materially to the fame which its author deservedly won by 
‘Rosa Noel.’—Graphic. | 

“An excellent novel, with a briskness and originality which make the book | 
pleasant reading throughout.”— Vanity Fair. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ARCHTE LOVELL, ’ | 


A NEW SERIAL STORY BY 


MRS. EDWARDES, 


LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION, 


IS COMMENCED IN 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE 





HENRY S. KING & CO.’S NEW BOoKs. 


Mrs. GILBERT (ANN TAYLOR).—AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
and other MEMORIALS. Edited by Jostau GrLpert, 2 vols. post Syo with 
two Steel Portraits and several Wood Engravings, 24s. , 


ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D.—LIFE and LETTERS 
with Extracts from his Note-Books. Edited by Mrs. ROWLAND WILLIAMS 3 
vols. post 8vo, with a Photographic Portrait, 24s. ee 


J. =. WEWHAN'S CHARACTERISTICS: an Account of 
r. NEWMAN'S Present Opinions on some of the Principal esti 
Day. Crown 8vo, with a Steel Portrait, 6s. ea 


The CURATE of SHYRE: a Record of Parish Reform, with 
its attendant Religious and Socia! Problems. By the Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON 
M.A., Vicar of St. John's, Limehouse; Editor of “Church Thought ‘and 
Church Work,” and “Words and Works in a London Parish.” Demy 8v0 
7s 6d. (Vert week,” 


The HISTORY of JAPAN. Volume II., completing the 
Work. From the year 1865 to Present Time. By F.O. ApAMs, F.R.GS, for. 
merly H.B.M.'s Chargé d’Affaires and Secretary of Legation at Yedo, Demy 
8vo, with Map, 21s. (Vert week, 
*,* A New Edition, Revised and Corrected, of Volume L, is in preparation, 


SCIENTIFIC LONDON: a Popular Account of the Rise 
Progress, and Present Condition of the great Scientitic Institutions of Londow, 
By BerNarb H. Becker. Crown 8vo, 5s. (Vert week, | 


SENSATION and INTUITION: Studies in Psychology 
and Esthetics. By JAMes SULLY, M.A. Demy 8yo, 10s 6d, 

“As to the manner of the book, Mr. Sully writes well, and so as to b> under. 
stood by any one who will take the needful pain --Unhappily for our present 
purpose, the best qualities of the work are precis¢ hose to which we caunot dg 
justice within the limits of a review."—Saturdey Review. 

“As a psychological critic, Mr. Sully is entitled to a high place among contem- 
porary thinkers; while as an expositor of the principles of tne art, he stands 
almost alone.” —Nonconformist. 


For SCEPTRE and CROWN: a Romance of the Present 
Time. By GreGor SAMAROV. ‘Translated by FANNY WORMALD. 2 vols, 
crown Syo0, lia, [Vert week. 

This is the celebrated ‘Am Zepter und Kronen,” which created a very great 
sensation in Germany about a year ago. It deals with some of the most pro- 
minent characters who have figured and still coutinue to figure in European 
politics; and the accuracy of its life-picture is so great that it is presented to the 

English public, not as a novel, but as a new rendering of an important chapter in 

recent European history. 











TWO NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
WAKING and WORKING; or, From Girlhood to Woman- 
hood, By Mrs,G.8. ReaNey, Crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 5s, 
The BOY SLAVE in BOKHARA: a Tale of Central Asia. 


By Davip Ker, Author of “On the Road to Khiva,” &c. Crown Svo, with Four 
lilustrations, 5s. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill ; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
Mrs. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


PATRICIA KEMBALL 
By E. LYNN LINTON, Author of “ Joshua Davidson,” &e. 


In 3 vols, crown 8vo, will be ready at all the Libraries on the 15th inst. 


from the Principal Works of JoserH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER, Witha 
Memoir and Illustrative Text by RALPH NICHOLSON WoRNUM, Keeper and 
Secretary, National Gallery. Royal folio, India Proofs, £10; large-paper 
copies, artists’ India proofs, clephant folio, £20. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES by BRITISH ARTISTS: a New 
Series. By Armytage, Faed, Goodall, Memsley, Horsley, Marks, Nicholls, Sir 
Noel Paton, Pickersgill, G@. Smith, Marcus Stone, Solomon, Straight, E. M. 
Ward, Warren. All engraved in the highest style of Art, with Notices by 
SYDNEY ARMYTAGE, M.A. Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, 21s. 


NATIONAL GALLERY (The): a Selection from its 
Pictures. By Claude, Rembrandt, Cuyp, Sir David Wilkie, Correggio, Gains- 
borough, Canaletti, Vandyck, Paul Veronese, Caracci, Rubens, N. and G. 
Poussin, and other great Masters. Eagraved by George Doo, John Burnet, 
William Finden, John and Henry Le Keux, John Pye, Walter Bromley, and 
others. With Descriptive Text. Colum)ier 4to, cloth, full gilt, 42s, 


ADVERTISING: its History from the Earliest Times. 
Illustrated by Anecdotes, Curious Specimens, Biographical Notes, and Ex- 
amples of Successful Adverti-ers, By HENRY SAMPSON. Crown 8yo, with 
numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 7s 6d. 


ZESOP’S FABLES, Translated into Human Nature. By 
CHARLES H. BENNETT. With Descriptive Text. Crown 4to, 24 Plates, beaut- 
fully printed in Colours, cloth extra, gilt, 63, 


THACKERAYANA. Notes and Anecdotes, Illustrated 
by about 600 Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting 
Humorous Incidents in his School-iife, and Favourite Scenes and Characters 
in the Books of his Every-day Reading. Large post 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


WILDS of LONDON (The). Descriptive Sketches of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By JAMES GREENWOOD. 
With 12 Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanen. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


2 , 
COMPLETE ANGLER (The); or, the Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a discourse on Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish, and Fishing, 
written by IzAAK WALTON; and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by CHARLES CoTTON. With Memoirs and Notes 
by Sir Harris Nicouas, K.C.M.G. Large crown 8yo, with 61 Illustrations 
from the original Plates, clotb extra, 78 6d. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, 74 and 75 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, Vovember, 1874. 





The VATICAN DECREES in their BEARING 


CIVIL ALLEGIANCE: a Political Argument and Expostulation. By the 
: re 8vo. 


par W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


Right Hon. 


The DIARY of H.M. the SHAH of PERSIA 


UR THROUGH EUROPE in 1873. Translated verbatim from 


during his hes J. W. Repuovse, Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


the Original. 
Crown 8y0. 


The LAST JOURNALS of DAVID LIVING- 


in EASTERN AFRICA, from 1865 to his Death. Continued by a 
ed his last Moments and Sufferings by his faithful Servants, Chuma 
onl Susi. Edited by Rey. Horace WALLER, With Portrait, Maps, and Lllus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The FIFTH VOLUME of the SPEAKER'S 


‘OMMENTARY on the BIBLE. Edited by F. C. Coox, M.A., Canon of 
my Containing ISAIAH, by Rey. W. Kay, D.D.; JEREMIAH, by the 
Dean of CANTERBURY. Medium Svo. 


TAT 
The COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES of the 
UNITED STATES. From Personal Visits and Observations ; with Particulars 
of their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, Numbers, Industries, and Present 
Condition. By CHARLES NORDHOFF, Author of “Northern California,” &. 
With 40 Illustrations, 8vo. 


MEMOIR of Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON ; 


with Notices of his Scientific Contemporaries, and of the Rise and Progress of 
Paleozoic Geology in Britaiu. By AnCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S,, Director of the 
Geological Survey of Scotland. With Portraits, 2 vols. Svo. 


TROY and ITS REMAINS;; the Result of Re- 


searches and Discoveries in the Trojan Plain, By Henry ScuLieMAnn. 
Translated with the Author's Sanction. With Maps, Views, Objects of An- 
tiquity, Plans, &c. Royal 8vo. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUI- 


TIES. The History, Institutions, Antiquities of the Christian Church. By 
Various Writers. Edited by WM. Situ, D.C.L., and Rey. Professor 
CHEETHAM, M.A, Vol. L, A-J. Medium 8vo. 
This work commences at the point at which the Dictionary of the Bible leaves 
off, and gives an account of the Institutions of the Christian Church from the 
time of the Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. 


The EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS ; 
in Continuation of the Treatise on “ Ancient Law.” By Sir HeNkY MAINE, 
K.C.S.L 8vo. 


SIX MONTHS among the PALM GROVES, 
CORAL REEFS, and VULCANVeS of the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By 
ISABELLA Brrp, Author of * The Englishwoman in America.” With Dlustra- 
tions. Crown 8yvo, 


WORSHIP in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


By A. J, B. Benesrorv-Hore, MP, 


whys r . 1 Tone pT . 

A HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE in all 
COUNTRIES, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By JAMES 
FerGusson, F.R.S. New and Revised Edition, With 1600 Hiustrations, 4 
vols. medium Svo, 3ls 6d each. 

Vols. 1. and IL—ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE, 
Vol. IL—INDIAN ARCHITECTURE, 
Vol. 1V.—MODERN ARCHITECTURE, 


are TAT r . . . ‘ 
The SONNET; its Origin, Structure, and 
Place in Poetry. With Original Translativns from the Sonnets of Dante and 
Petrarch. With Remarks 02 the Art of Translating. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, 
F.R.S. Post Svo. 


y > Vale bl 4Of rh eh Pall Pa ‘ 

The NICENE and APOSTLES’ CREEDS ; 
Their Literary History, together with Some Account of the Creed of St. 
Athanasius. By Canon SWAINSON, D.D.,-Norrisian Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, With Fac-simile. 


PERCY’S PRACTICAL METALLURGY. Vol. 


I, Part I.—Introduction—Fuel, Wood, Pcat, Coal, Charcoal, Coke, Refractory 
Materials, Fireclays, &c. New and Revised Edition. Witu Lilustratious, svyo. 


evo. 


8vo. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST; a 


Series of Papers on the Political and Geographical Condition of Central Asia. 


HISTORY of 


ETCHINGS from the LOIRE and SOUTH of 


FRANCE. By ErNest GeorGe, Architect, With 20 Plates and Descriptive 


Text. Folio. 


HANDBOOK to the ITALIAN SCHOOLS of 


PAINTING, Based on the Handbook of Kugler. Originally Edited by Sir 
CHARLES L, Eastlake, R.A. Fourth Edition, Revised and Remodelled. By 
Lady EASTLAKE. With 140 Llustrations, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 30s. 


HANDBOOK to the GERMAN, FLEMISH, 
and DUTCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. Based on the Handbook of Kugler. 
New Edition. Revised and partly rewritten, By J. A. Crowe. With 60 
Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 


The BOOK of MARCO POLO, the 


VENETIAN: concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East. A new 
English Version. Edited by Colonel Yute, C.B. Second Edition, revised. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols, medium 8vyo. 


The DESCENT of MAN, and on SELECTION 


in RELATION toSEX. By CHArtes Darwin, F.R.S. Revised and Cheaper 
Edition, With Illustrations. Crown 3yo, 


The ‘ROB ROY’ on the JORDAN, NILE, 


RED SEA, GENNESARETH, & A Canoe Cruise in Palestine, Egypt, and 
the Waters of Damascus. By JoHN MacGrecor, M.A. New and Cheaper 


Edition, With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


The STUDENT'S EDITION of AUSTIN'S 


LECTURES on JURISPRUDENCE. Compiled from the larger Work. By 
Ropvert CAMPBELL, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 


r . ’ TAT y r 

An ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 

BIBLICAL and CLASSICAL. To illustrate the “ Dictionary of the Bible " 

and the “Classical Dictionaries.” Compiled under the Superintendence of Dr. 

WILLIAM Smith and Mr. GreorGe Grove. With Descriptive Text. Folio, 
half-bound. 


The GNOSTIC HERESIES of the FIRST and 


SECOND CENTURIES. By the late Dean MANseEt, D.D., Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History at Oxford, With a Sketch of his Life and Character. 8vo. 


The MOON. 


and a Satellite. 
Second Edition. 


TINO . -\TGS IMwWpa al . 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. From the Earliest 
Times. With an Account of their Principal Works: comprising a History of 
Inland Communication ia Britain, and the Invention of the Steam Engine and 
Lecomotive, 


a . r 

Considered as a Planet, a World, 
Ry James Nasmyru, C.E., and JAMes CARPENTER, F.RA.S. 
With 24 Lilustrations and Woodeuts. 4to, 


CONTAINING = 

1, EMBANKMENTS AND CANALS—Vermuyden, Mydide!ton, Perry, Brindley. 

2. HAkboURS, LIGHTHOUSES, AND BrrpGes—Smeaton aud Rennie, 

3. History or ROApS—Metealfe and Telford, 

4. THe Steam ENcine—Boulton and Watt. 

5. The Locomotive—George and Robert Stephenson. 
By SAMUEL Suties, Author of “Self-Help.” New and Revised Edition. 
» Portraits and 340 Hlustrativus. 5 yols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d each, 


HORTENSIUS ; 
OM and Duties of an Advocate. 


hice 
Edition. With Lilustrations, 8yo, 


With 


. . ’ 
an Historical Essay on the 
By WILuiAM Forsyru, M.P. Second 


SKETCHES and STUDIES, HISTORICAL and 


DESCRIPTIVE. By Ricuarp J. Kine, B.A. Author of the “ Handbooks to 
the Cathedrals of England.” 8vo. 


MAETZNER’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A 
Methodical, Analytical, and Historical Treatise on the Orthography, Proso.ly, 
Inflections, and Syntax of the English Tongue. ‘Translated. By CLair J. 
Greece, LL.B. 3 vols, Svo. 


the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; 
from the Apostelie Age to the Reformation, 1517. By Canon Ropertson, 
New Edition. Vols. V. and VI. Post 8vo, 6s. (To be completed in 8 Vols.) 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ECCLESIAS- 


TICAL HISTORY. By Purnip Suirn, B.A. Author of “The Student's O14 
and New Te tament Histories.” Post 8vo. 


The BEAUTIES of BYRON; being a Selection 


from Lord Byron's Peetry and Prose. By a CLERGYMAN. New Edition. 





By Sir Henry Raw iyson, K.C.B. With Map, 8vo. 


With Portrait. Feap. 8yo. 





JOHN MURRAY, 





Albemarte Street. 
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NEW AND CHOICE WORKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Brief Memoir of the Princess Charlotte— | 
Mendelssohn, by Dr. Ferdinand {Hiller—Auto- | 
biography of Dr. Guthrie—The Greville Memoirs | 
—Autobiography of Mrs. Gilbert (Ann Taylor) | 
—Life of Lord Palmerston. Vol. II 1,—Auto- | 
biography of John Stuart Mill—ITistory of Two 
Queens, hy W. HI. Dixon—Chesney’s Essays in| 
Military Biography—Lord Dalling’s Life of'| 
Sir Robert Peel—Lindsay’s History of Mer- | 
chant Shipping— Chatterton, by Professor Mas- | 
son—Life of John of Barneveld, by J. L. Motley 
—Forty-three Years in India, by Sir G. Law- 
rence—Autobiography of Dr. Granville—Lons- | 
dale’s Life of Dr. John Datton—Mind-Life of 
Rev. T. Binney, by £. P. Hood—Life of David 
F. Strauss, by Edward Zeller—Life of Ulrich | 
Von Hutten—Life of Samuel Lover, by Bayle | 
Bernard — Lord Cockburn’s — Journal — Lord | 
Ellenborough’s Administration of India—| 


Travels in Central Africa, by Sir Samuel Baker 
—Round the World, by Lady Avonmore—A 
Summer in Spain, by Mrs. Ramsay—Adventures 
in Morocco, by Dr. Rohifs—The German Arctic 
Expedition of \3S70—A Ramble Round the World, 
by Baron Hithner—The Mamli Land, by James 
O'Kelly—Through Russia, by Mrs. Guthrie— By 
Sea and by Land, by H. A. Merewether—Spain 
and the Spaniards, by Azamut Batuk—Praivie 
and Forest, by Parker Gillmore—Campaigning 
onthe Oxus, by J, A. Mac Gahan—Swiss Alimends, 


A Rose in Jie, hy Mrs. Oliphant—Mr. Sinith, | 
by L. B. Walford—The Frozen Deep, by Wilkie | 


Collins—My Mother and I, by Mrs. Craik— 
Jessie Trim, by B. L. Farjeon—Hope Meredith, | 
by the Author of St. Olaveés—The Maid of 
Killeena, by William Black—Fairer than a 
Fairy, by James Grant—Harry Heathcote, hy 
Anthony Trollope—Darkness and Dawn, by 
Anne Grant—Hagarene, by Author of Guy 
Livingstone—The Impending Sword, by Edmund 
Yates—Johnny Ludlow—Mortomley’s Estate, by 
Mrs. J. H. Riddell—Lost for Love, by M. E. 
Braddon—Queenie—Under the Limes—Regi- 
nald Hetherege—Marian’s Trust—Rose and 
Rue—Ninety- Three, by Victor LHugo—Unek | 
John, by G. J. Whyte- Melville—Frances, hy 
Mortimer Collins—My Time, and What I Have 





A Tour in Scotland, by Dorothy Wordsworth— 
Speeches, hy Edward Lord Lytton—Man and 
Beast, by the Rev. J. G. Wood—Life of Christ, 
by Rev. F. W. Farrar—The Higher Life, by 
Rev. Baldwin Brown—Speeches on Missions, hy 
Bishop Wilberforce—Three Essays, by John 
Stuart Mill— Bampton Lectures, 1374, by Rev. 
Stanley Leathes—The Transit of Venus, by 
George Forbes—Speech in Season, by Rev. H. 
R. Haweis—Mental Physiology, by Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter—Forget Thine Own People, by Dr. 
Vaughan—Problems of Life and Mind, by G. 
H, Lewes—The Kingdom and the World, hy Dr. 
Dykes—The Legend of Jubal, hy George Eliot 
—Essays on Shakespeare, by Karl Elze—British 
Wild Flowers, by Sir John Lubbock —Fitz- 
gerald’s Romance of the British Stage—Leicester 
Square, by Professor Tom Taylor— Westminster 
Sermons, by Canon Kingsley— Herbert Spencer's 
Essays, Third Series—TLhe Paraclete, an Essay 


Forster’s Life of Dickens—Memoirs of Mary 
Somerville—The English in Ireland, by J. A. 
Froude—Coomassie and Magdala, by H. M. 
Stanley—The March to Coomassie, by G, A. 
Henty—The Ashantee War, from the ‘ Daily 
News’—Fantee Land to Coomassie, by F. ft. 
Boyle—Reade’s Story of the Ashantee Campaign 
—The Ashanti War, by Capt. Brackenbury— 
The Church of the Revolution, by Dr. Stoughton 


| — Memoir of T. T. Lynch, by William White 


—Autobiography of Giuseppe Campanella 
—Memoirs of Sara Coleridge—Life of Bishop 
Patteson, by Miss Youge—Life of Napoleon 
TL, by B. Jerrold, Vol. 1—Memoirs of Cheru- 
bint, by £. Bellasis—Memoir of Henry Beyle, 
by A. A, Paton—Incidents of the Sepoy War, 
by Sir IT. Grant—Life of William Carstares, 
by R. HW, Story—Hazlitt’s Remains of Charles 
and Mary Laub—Worthies of All Souls’, by 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


by Rev. F. B. Zincke—Sketches in Italy, hy J. 
A. Symonds—Through Normandy, by Katherine 
Macquotd—The Valleys of Tyrol, by Miss Busk 
—Six Weeks in Iceland, by S. £. Waller—Notes 
in Scandinavia, by Mark A. Lower—Land of the 
White Elephant, by F. Vincent—Schweinjiirth’s 
Travels in Central Africa—Life in Eastern 
Africa, by Rev. C. New—The Lion and the 
Elephant, by C.J. Ande rson— Dahomey is Jt Is, 


by J. A. Skertehly—Tiny Travels, by J. Ashby | 


Sterry—The Naturalist in Nicaragua, by T. 


FICTION. 


Done with Tt—Lizzie, by Lady Duffus Hardy 
— Holden with the Cords—Olympia— Vanessa 

Lonely Carlotta-—For the King’s Dues—Linley 
Rochford, hy Justin Mel ‘arthy—The Pirate 


City, by 2 Ballantyne—A Romance of 


Acadia—In Honour Bound—The Sisters Law- 
less—Aileen Ferrers—A Floating City, by Jules 
Verne—Old Myddleton’s Money—Lady Anna, 
hy Anthony Trollope - Half a Life, 
Dasent — The Parisians — Llanaly Re efs — 
Merrie England, by W. Hl. Ainsworth— 
Thorpe Regis—Lord Castleton’s Ward—John 
Marke nfield — Negle cled — Sylvia's Choice — 
No Intentions, by Florence Marryat—Judith 
Gicynne—Elvira— Gentianella—Lady  Caster- 
ton—Brown as a Berry — The Thorntons 
of Thorniury—Ivan de Biron, by Sir Arthur 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—Supernatural Religion—Mind and Body, by 
Alexander Bain—Scripture Proverbs, by Francis 
Jacor—Fiske’s Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy— 
Hours in a Library, by Leslie Stephen—Lhe 
Old Showman, hy Thomas Frost—Rocks Ahead, 
hy W. &. Greq—Records of the Past —Corre- 
spondence of Channing with Lucy Aikin—Health 
and Education, by Canon Kingsley—The Science 
of Law, by Sheldon Amos—Hinaton’s Physiology 


for Practical Use—Animal Mechanism, by E. J. 
Marey— Jesus the Messiah, by Charles 7’. Beke 


— The Expanse of TTeaven, by R. A. Proctor— 


Theology of the Poets, by Rev. A. S. Brooke— 


Miscellanies, by John Hollingshead—Technical 
Training, by Thomas Twining—First Forms of 
Vegetation, by H. Macmillan—Fables in Song, 
by Robert Lord Lytton—Characteristics from 
Dr. Newman’s Works—Past Days in India— 


Out of Doors, by Rev. J. G. Wood—Essays, by | 
William Forsyth—Paradoxes and Puzzles, by | 


Woman's a Riddle 


by G. W. | 


Montagu Burrows—Life of Lord Strafford, } 
Miss Cooper—Planché’s Conqueror and hin 
Companions—Lancashire Worthies, by Francis 
Espinasse—Life of Bishop Grant, by Grace 
Ramsay—Life of Ignatz Moscheles—Life and 


| Labours of Albany Fonblanque—Memoir of Mrs, 


Barbauld—Timbs’s Lives of the Later Humour. 
ists—Life of Professor Syme—History of the 
Inquisition, by Dr. Rule—Life of Louisa 6 


| Prussia, by FE. H. Hudson—Life of John 


Holland, by William Hudson—Memorial of 
Archibald Constable—History of India, by J. 
L. Trotter—A_ Cluster of Lives, by Alice King 
—Chappell’s History of Music—The French 
Revolution, by W. O'C. Morris—A utobiographi- 
cal Recollections, by es SF. Clarke — Early 
Russian ITistory, by W. R. S. Ralston—Life of 
Dr. Johnson, by Alexander Main—Drummond 


lof Hawthor nden, by Proft Sssor Masson, Se. &e, 


Belt-—The Wild North Land, by Captain Butler 


| — Mar kham’s Whaling Cruise to Baffin’s Bay= 


Fair Lusitania, by Lady Jackson—Western 
Wanderings, by J. Boddam- Whetham—Amon 


| the Arabs in Tent and Town—On the Road to 
| Khiva, by David Ker—South by West, edited by 


Canon Kingsley—Searches for Summer, by C. 
Tlome Douglas—Tramps in the Tyrol, by H. B. 
Pritchard—A Voyage to Spitzhergen, by John. 
Wells—Hellwald’s Russians in Central Asiam 
Winter at the Italian Lakes, &c., &c. 


The Ips—TTuhe rt Fre eth’s Prosperity—The Love 
that Lived, by Mrs. Eiloart—A Friend at Court 
—Youny Mr. Nightingale—For Love and Life, 
hy Mrs. Oliphant —Out of Court, by Mrs, Cashel 
Hloey—No_ Alternative, Thomas— 


by Annie 


| Esther Dudley's Wooers—Hilda and I—Kate 


Byrne—Ove ry the Furze, hy Rosa M. Kettle~ 
Ln Secret Places—A Strange 
Love—Lasear the Universalist—Civil Service 
—Shadows Cast Before—The Carbridges— 
Wandering Fires, by Mrs. Despard—Safely 


| Married, by the Author of Caste—Under Seal 


of Confession—Old Acquaintance, by Mrs, 
Brotherton—The Myste ry of Ashleigh Manor— 
Waiting for Tidi ngs—Ltolling in Riches—The 
Magic of Love, by Mrs. Forrest Grant—Onaly 
Sea and Land, by Elizabeth Hindley, &c., Xe. 


John Paget—Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats, 
by Professor Masson—Ltruscan Researches, by 
Rev. Isaac Taylor—Essays, by Bishop Wilber- 
force—Hore [Tellenice, by Professor Blackie=— 


“By L tke and Rive y's by Francis Francis—Fact 
| against Fiction, by HIon. G. F. Berkeley — Both- 
| well, by Algernon Cc. " 
Verba—TTeterodox 


Swinburne—Facta Non 
London, by Rev. C. M. 
Davies—Master-~pirits, by Robert Buchanan— 
History of the Life-Boat, by Richard Lewis— 
To Rome and Back, by Rev. J. M. Capes— 
Lectures on Mohammed, by R. B. Smith—The 
Wilds of London, by James Greenwood—The 
Gentleman Emigrant, by W. Stamer—Colonial 
Experiences, by Alex. Bathgate—Montalembert’s 
Letters to a Schoolfellow—Cave-Hunting, by 
W. Boyd Dawkins— Modern Painters, by Sarah 
Tytler—The Fayoun in Eqypt, by Paul Lenoir 
—I/Talf-Hours in the Green Lanes, by J. E. 
Taylor—Memoirs of Holland House, §c., §¢- 


Frosh Copies of all the Best Recent Books are added as the demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming 


Books of General Interest as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum and upwards, according to the number of Books required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE-FREE ON APPLICATION, 


All the Books in circulation at Mudie’s Select Library may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Barron Arcane, MancuesrTer, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 




















This day, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, price 36s, 


SIR SAMUEL W. BAKERS NEW BOOK, 
ISMAILIA 


A Narrative of the Expedition to ‘Central Africa for the Suppression of 
the Slave Trade, 


ISMAIL, KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 


L BY C, H. JEENS, 














ORGANISED BY 


WITH A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, ENGRAVED ON STEE 
















Portraits, Maps, and Fifty Full-page Illustrations by Zwecker and Duran, 











DAILY NEWS, Oct. 28.—‘* These two splendid volumes will well repay the utmost anxious 


curiosity with which the public has awaited their appearance. No enterprise of modern times has excited more interest than that which 






Sir Samuel Baker undertook five years ago, and the story of the whole campaign, told by himself, adds another thrilling chapter to the 





history of African adventure.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, Oct. 28.—* It is a story of the utmost interest, and will take its place 
among the most remarkable records of English hardihood...... For our own part, we shall not hesitate to aflirm that we regard this spirited 
and simple narrative as an undying honour to English literature, which it enriches with the record of manly and earnest deeds more 






eloquent than words.....,All through the narrative we are treated to singularly effective pictures of native life and customs, each of the 





most instructive nature.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* We cannot praise it higher than by saying it is quite unlike 


most books of African travel. In other words, it is well written, and full of remarkable adventures. The account of the retreat is 







masterly; and the battles are described with considerable spirit.” 








A RAMBLE ROUND the WOR LD, 1871. By |MILTON’S POE TICAL WORKS. Edited. 


M. le Baron DE HiipneR, formerly Ambassador and Minister. Translated by with Introductions and Notes. By DAvip MASSON, Professor of Rhetoric and 
















| 
Lady HERBERT, 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. [This day. | English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. With Three Portraits, 
be Attn cline i ee sail eae The evgraved by C. H. Jeens and Radclyffe. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. (Uniform with 
“Jt is difficult to do ample justice to this pleasant narrative of travel...... The | the Cambridge Shakespeare.) [This day. 







translator has admirably preserved the vivid style of the foreign original, 


especially in the racy, minute manner in which grotesque little details—evincing A » a : 
the keen observer—are rendered into excellent English. The descriptions are ESSAYS on SHAKESPEAR E. By KARL Euze, 







wonderfully vivid and well painted.,....The work does not contain a single dull aad , : . 4 ee 2 
paragraph.—Jforning Post. ee with the sanction of the Author, by L. ag 
TXT TeN > | 
CAVE-HUNTING; Researches on the Evidence | CE.ATTERTON : a Story of the Year 1770. By 
of Caves respecting the Early Inhabitants of Europe. By W. Boyd DAWKINS, Professor MASSON, LL.D. Crown Sve, 5s. (This day 





M.A., F.B.S., &c., Curator of the Museum, and Lecturer in Geology in the Owens 


College, Manchester. 8yo, with Coloured Plate and Woodcuts, 21s. [This day. _ . * 
aaah ' +e The MAID of KILLEENA, and other Stories. 


“ There is evidence of ripe learning and laborious research...... From chapter to 
chapter Mr. Dawkins sets forth a series of descriptions weil calculated to fasci- By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” &. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 
nate those readers, incessantly multiplying in our time, who delight in glancing (This day. 


down the visias of remote ages, thus ‘iluminated, not by abstract speculation, but ~ 
by undeniable evidence found in the recesses of the mo untains and rocks. His | SPE AKIN G LI KENESSES. By CHRISTINA 






























manner is not less excellent than his matter is curious, while the illustrations add 
much to the intachat of the nake "ac binadavel : sess toa _ Rossetti. With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, Crown 8vo, orn . 6d. 
his day. 
T THO > ‘ _ > “J y, itn > 7 r TANI T . Pay wee ‘ 
OUTLINES of COSMIC PHILOSOPHY, FOR THE KING’S DUES. By Aayes Mac- 
based on the Doctrine of Evolution; with Criticisms on the Positive Philosophy. | DONELL, Author of “ Martin's Viney =" Crown Syvo, 10s 6.4, (Tis day. 
| Bame J : "ae hag , L.B., formerly Lecturer on Philosophy —" “ There is a certain freshness and sparkle about this book which is due in a 
MIVEIEDY. 5 VOU. SVO, 208. [This day. considerable degree to the choice of per iod and place, which is a tittle out of the 





beaten track of novelists, The various parts are sustained by characters of much 


PH ARM: ACOGRA PHI. A: a ] listor sf ot the | | force and distinctne s."—Athenweun, 
P 1D of Vegetabl q I ireat Br d Britist yO _o 
rt toe a tn aS oe eee ‘The PRINCESS of SILVERLAND, and other 
rea ‘ aie Tales, By Este STRIVELYNE. With Frontispiece by Sir Novel Pat m. Globe 
A THEORY about SIN in RELATION to some | Sve, gm, & 68. saci 
FACTS of DAILY LIFE. Le ectures on the Seve a sins h 4 T * 
DOE SHINER ALA, Crownsnnisadk 2? Se" Pestle Ser. 2! HISTORY of the LIFE-BOAT and its WORK. 


| 
Rey. Onby Suipiey, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, [This » A 
| By Ricuarp Lewis, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Secretary to the 
| 
} 
| 








mm r y . ‘ > ‘ : — lations oe - stitutic itt ane . 2 ous. Crow -_ 
The IMIT ATION of CHRIST. Translated, Royal National Life-boat Institution, With numerous Illustrations. a ; 
= Preface, by W. Benu Am, B.D., Vicar of Margate. Printed with Borders | 2 
in the Ancient Style after Holbein, Diirer, and other Old Masters, c¢ ontaining | ne » » vr Dey > "TL 
Dances of De ath, Acts of Merey, Emblems, &¢., and a variety of Curious ‘TALES of OLD JAI AN ° By A. b. Mi TFORD, 
Ornamentation. Crown 8vo, 7s Gd. (This day. late Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. With Illustrations, 
drawn and cut cn Wood by Japanese Artists. New aud Cheaper Edition, in 1 


| 
| 
, \ YT 1p 1° > . ne ppctioveenyt ona se 
The COMMON I R OG. By ST. GEORGE E | vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
MIVART, F.R.S., &., Lecturer on C omparative Ar natomy at St. Mary's 3 Hos 1 | “We do not venture too high praise when we say that a strange country and 
With numerous Illustrations. (NATURE SERIES.) Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. [This a y, | people have never been the theme of a more entertaining work."—7 ‘ues. 
| “Of the works that have been written, there is none perhaps that gives a more 


POLARISATION of LIG I IT. By W : Sp OTTIS- | thorough insight iuto Japanese society. tae ecco ; ; 
woope, LL.D. F.R.S. With numerous Illustrativns, crown tm ), 3a oe HENR Y CR. ABB R¢ IBINSON Ss DIARY ° 










(NATURE SERIES.) his 
| REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE, Selected and Edited by Dr 
or a ta r > : om z ‘ — SADLER, With Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12 
The VICTORY of FAITH. By J ULIUS CHARLES | [This el. 
Harz, M.A., Archdeacon of Lewes. Edited by I Professor PLUMPTRE. With | “ Brimful of anecdote, incilent, le arni ng, quaint talk, profoun d thought, sublime 


, aud religious feeling, lovely iu its coa 





Introdueto ry Notices by the late Professor Mat RICE ‘aan Dean STANLEY. | philosophy, childlike fun, bold speculat 
Third Edition, crown 8y0, 63 6d. [This day. ception and practice. "—Alhenwum, 







MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST, 





HISTORY of the ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS. 


By Puruip V. Situ, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Forming a Volume of “ HistoRIcAL HaNpBooKs.” Crown 8vo, 3s 6d- 
(Ready. 


of FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By CHRISTIANA Brip@E. Form- 
Crown 8vo, 33 6d. (Ready. 


HISTORY 


Adapted from the French of M. DEMOGEOT. 
ing a Volume of “ HisTORICAL HANDBOOKS.” 


- vv 
HISTORY of MODERN ENGLISH LAW. By 
Sir ROLAND KNYVET WILSON, Bart., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Forming a Volume of * HistonicaAL HANDBOOKS.” 
Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 


The ROMAN EMPIRE, from A.D. 395-800. 
By A. M. Curters, M.A., Assistant-Master at Sherborne School, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford. Forming a Volume of * HistoricaAL HANDBOOKS.” 
Crown 8vo. - [/n the press. 


A YEAR'S BOTANY. 
Reading. By FRANCES ANNA KITCHENER. 
8vo, 5s. 


The ELEMENTS of GREEK ACCIDENCE. 
With Philological Notes. By EvELYN ABxorr, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Author of “ Selections from Lucian, with English Notes.’ Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


Adapted to Home 


Illustrated by the Author. Crown 


SELECTIONS from LUCIAN. With English 
Notes. By Eve.yn Apporrt, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, Author of “ The 
Elements of Greek Accidence.” Small 8vo, 5s 6.1. 


NEW EDITION, 
REARRANGED, WITH FRESH PIECES AND ADDITIONAL REFERENCES. 
MATERIALS and MODELS for LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Selected and arranged by J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Fellow and 


Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford; and T. F. Daun, M.A., Tutor, late 
Fellow, of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown Svo, 6s 64. [in a few days. 


~” AT ) ne hd ro 
SCENES from GREEK PLAYS. Rugby 
Edition. Abridged and adapted for the Use of Schools, By ARTHUR SIDGWICK, 
M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Small 8vo, each Is 6d. 
ARISTOPHANES: The CLOUDS—The FROGS—The KNIGHTS— 
PLUTUS. 
EURIPIDES: IPHIGENIA in TAURIS—Thoa CYCLOPS—ION— 
ELECIRA—ALCESTIS—BACCHLE. 


HORATI OPERA. By J. M. Manrsnanr, M.A,, 


Under-Master of Dulwich College, late Fellow and Lecturer of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Vol. I., The Odes, Carmen, Seculare, aud Epodes. Forming a 


Part of the * CATENA CLASSICORUM.” Crown 8yo. [in a few days. 


The CAMPAIGNS of NAPOLEON. The Text 
(in French) from M, Tarers’ “ Listoire du Consu'at et de Empire,” and 
“Histoire de la Révolution Francaise.” Edited, with English Notes, for the 
Use of Schools, by Epwanp E. Bowen, M.A., Master of the Modern Side, 
Harrow School. With Maps, crown S8yo, 4s 6d each. 


ARCOLA, MARENGO, 
JENA. 


[ Recently published. 


WATERLOO. [ln preparation. 


re . ro r ’ 

STORIES from HERODOTUS. The Tales of 

Rhampsinitus and Polycrates, and the Battle of Marathon and the Alemmonida 

In Attic Greek. Adapted for Use in Schools, by J. Surregs Pci.rorrs, 

M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School, formerl; 
Oxford. Crown S8yo, Is 6d. 


SELECTIONS from LIVY, Books VIII. and IX. 
With Notes and Map. For School Use. By E. Catvert, LL.D., St. John's 
College, Cambridge, sometime Assistant-Master in Shrewsbury School; and 
R. SaAwanp, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master 
in Shrewsbury School. Small 8vo, 2s, 





Fellow of New College, 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London ; 








LONvON: Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 








! : Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the ; 3 Exe 
and Published by him at the “ SpzcTaToR” Oifice, No. 1 Wellingtoa Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 7, 1374. 





RIVINGTONS’ MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, and late 
Lecturer at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


ALGEBRA. Part I. 3s. Without Answers, 2s 6d. 


A KEY, price 93, is now ready. 
EXERCISES on ALGEBRA. Part I. 2s 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 4s 6d. 
ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. 3s. 
ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. Containing Books I. to VI, 


and portions of Books XT. and XIL., of EUCLID, with Exercises and Notes, 

arranged with the Abbreviations adm.tted iu the Cambridge Examinations 

3s 6d. : 

Part L., con‘aining Books I. and IL., of EUCLID, limp cloth, 1s 6d, may be hag 
separately. 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. 3s. 
ARITHMETIC. 3s 64. 


By E. J.GROSS, M.A., Fellow of Gonvil'o and Caius College, Cambridge, 
ALGEBRA. Part II. [Jn a few days, 
By G. RICHARDSON, M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College, 
and late Fellow of St. Joln’s College, Cambridge. : 
GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. 4s 6d. 


SICS 


ENGLISH SCHOOL-CLAS 
With Introductions and Notes. 
— » rOTa 
Epirep By FRANCIS STORR, B.A., 
Assistaut-Master at Marlborough College, late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Bell University Schular. 
Sm :ll 8yo. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ This is a very neat, hindy, and cheap series of the English Clissics, suited for 
school purposes. "—Educationa! Tims. 

“In the notes nothing is passed over thit can possibly require elucidation, and, 
moreover, every line is male to sug zest 2) opportunity for imparting information, 
They are very cheap, handy, and valuable little bouoks."—School Board Chronicle, 

« But few that we hive seen come up ic all respects to those before us.”"—Leeds 
Mercury. 

“Cheap, well-printed. and excellen:ly annotated manuals, especially adapted for 
the use of candidates in the Local University examinations.”"—Standard, 

“ Much information is indeed given iu the notes which is both apt and interest- 
ing "—Saturday Review, 

* The notes are always brief. informing, and to the point. In etymology our 
editors are very successful." —Vonconformist. 








= 


the Series, by the Rev. J. Franck Buigur, M.A., late Master of the Modern 
School at Marlborough College. 1s. 
COWPER’S TASK. By Francis Srorr, B.A., Assistant- 
Master at Mariburough College. 2s. 
Part I. (Book L—Th2 Sofa: Book IL.—Th? Ti:mapi ce), 91 
—The Garden; Book LV.—T Winter Evonin,z 91. Pert If. (Book V.—The 
Winter Morning Walk; Book VOl—The Winter Walk at Noon), 9d. 
SCOTT’S LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. By J. Surtees 
PHILLPOTTS, MA, Assistant-Muster at Rugby Schoul. 23 6d. 
Part L. (Canto 1, with Introduction). 91. Part IL. (Cantos IL and UL), 94. 
IIL. (Cautos 1V. and V.), 94. Part IV. (Canto VI), 94. 
SCOTT’S LADY of the LAKE. By R. W. Taynor, M.A, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby Schvo!, (in the press. 
TWENTY of BACON’S ESSAYS. By Francis Srorr, B.A., 


Assistaut-Master at Marlborough College. Is 


Part IT. (Book [II 








Part 


SIMPLE POEMS. Elited by W. E. Mucxurns, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough College. “sd. 

SELECTIONS from WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 
TURNER, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Is. 

WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION : the Wanderer. 
TURNER, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 3y Francis Srorr, B.A, 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. Book I., 94. Book IL., 9d. 

SELECTIONS from the SPECTATOR. By Osmunp Arry 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington College. Is. 

GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER and DESERTED VILLAGE. 


By C. SANKEY, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 1s. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS :— 


By I. 


By H. H. 





MOORE'S LIFE of BYRON. By Francis St¢ B.A. 94d. 
30S WELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON. By Francis Storr, B.A. [Ja the press. 
HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By H. F. Boyp, late Scholar 





of Brasenose College, Oxford. (Jn the press. 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


Oxford and Cambridge. 


———$—$ 
—— 








County of Middlesex, at 13 Exeter Street, Strand; 











